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Forms of the Lay Apostolate 
IRISH AND SPANISH INITIATIVES 


RELAND and Spain are among the most conservative nations 
in the Church, but, in recent years, they have produced two 
of the most revolutionary examples of lay participation in the 

Church’s apostolate. These are the Patrician movement in Ireland 
and the Cursillos de Cristiandad in Spain. Many of our readers 
will be familiar with the plan of a Patrician meeting: the recitation 
of the Patrician prayer at the beginning of the two-hour session; 
the fifteen-minute talk by the previously-appointed lay speaker; the 
free-for-all discussion for three quarters of an hour under the 
leadership of a chairman; the fifteen-minute break for tea; the 
fifteen-minute talk by the priest; the second period of discussion; 
the announcements; the recitation of the Creed; the blessing of the 
priest. One has heard it objected that the Patrician movement is 
an attempt to get a plus quantity out of a minus quantity—in 
other words, it brings together a number of lay-folk who (ex 
suppositione) know very little about their faith and expects them 
to teach each other what none of them knows. However, any 
priest with experience of the Patrician movement knows that 
it is much nearer the truth to say that the movement tries (and 
succeeds) in bringing to the surface the knowledge which people 
possess and are unaware that they possess. The layman’s talk 
foments ideas in. people’s minds and, during the discussion period, 
one man’s expression of an idea forments a contradiction, a 
qualification or an agreement in another person’s mind. For some 
of these people it might be the very first time that they have ever 
thought about their religion in a human, responsible way. So that 
it is not a question of getting a plus from a minus, rather is it a 
question of changing the status in a man’s mind of an already- 
existing plus. We often hear it said that the Irish are not articulate 
about the truths of their faith. Part of the reason is that many of 
our people keep many of the truths of their faith stored away like 
lumber in a rarely-visited attic, or—perhaps more aptly—tike the 
furniture in the little-used best parlour of an old-fashioned Irish 
house. Their lives do not revolve around these doctrines. The 
greatest achievement, perhaps, of the Patrician movement is that 
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it is succeeding in bringing the doctrines into the living-rooms of 
people’s souls. One has seen people becoming aware, for the first 
time, of the relevance to their lives of a doctrine such as that of the 
Mystical Body. 

The Patrician movement has spread to all parts of Ireland; there 
are some one hundred groups in Dublin and some two hundred in 
England. A fairly recent development has been the spread of the 
movement to technical schools and secondary schools, the formation 
of groups for teen-agers, and in various industries, in clubs, etc. The 
article which we print in this issue by Mr. Frank Duff, founder of 
the Legion of Mary and of the Patrician movement, is an adaptation 
of a talk which he gave to one of the Dublin curiae. A legionary 
took down the talk in short-hand and Mr. Duff afterwards re-wrote 
it for DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
~ The Cursillos de Cristiandad have a certain amount in common 
with the Patrician movement. Both movements are due to lay 
initiative. Both represent very close co-operation between layman 
and priest in the ministry of the word. Both aim at the furtherance 
of the more vital acceptance and practice of the basic Christian 
truths. The Cursillos are a great deal more intensive and thorough- 
going, however. The Patrician strategy is long-term. One cannot 
speak of decisive victories, only of gains registered over a period 
of a year or two years. The cursillos movement plans, a great deal 
more elaborately, for a short, completely decisive engagement, with 
final victory at the end of the three days’ retreat. (That is what 
the cursillo is, an intensive, three-day course in Christianity.) The 
article on the cursillos in this issue was specially written for 
DOcTRINE AND Lire by Father Vicente Forcada, O.P., who is on 
the staff of Teologia Espiritual, Valencia, Spain. The editor is 
responsible for the translation. 


THE EDITOR. 


More About the Patricians 


FRANK DUFF 


J T is already evident that in the Patricians a dynamic piece of 
machinery exists, one of the best that has been encountered. 

I would say that after the Praesidium itself we have our best 
. instrument in the Patricians if it be properly worked. There is no 
doubt as to its capacity to work, to waken up people and mobilise 
them. Through the determined use of this medium we can reach 
out to every person in the community. We need an immediate 
agency between the active Legion and the people. We thought we 
had that in Auxiliary membership, but it would seem that the 
Patricians is a better method. In fact every Auxiliary should be 
a Patrician. 

It is essential that the Praesidium take a special interest in the 
running of the Patricians, but this does not mean that they should 
treat the Patricians as if these were a lot of school children for 
whom a Retreat is being organised. It would not do for the 
Patricians to present the aspect of two groups working together, 
i.e., the Legionaries and the non-Legionaries. The Legionaries 
should be there as Patricians and the burden of running the Branch 
should as far as possible be thrown on the Branch itself. Similarly 
the Legionaries should beware of doing all the talking. Their role 
should be that of helping the Branch onward in point of respon- 
sibility and in every other way. If the non-Legionaries are not 
intervening in the discussions, neither will they be found recruiting 
or otherwise healthily assertive. A certain amount will have been 
gained but not the full objective. One of the aims of the Patricians 
is the energising of the Catholic community. 

What we may here call a “ positive”? note should characterise 
the discussions. Positive is the opposite of negative, and the latter 
obviously includes anything which is purely destructive. But we 
must not draw this line too narrowly. Many persons come to the 
Patricians under a sense of repression. They feel themselves to be 
“denied ” in some way. They have a grievance against the Church. 
They feel the Church to be somehow inadequate. It is vital that 
they be permitted to explain themselves in an atmosphere which 
can help them. Many of their objections are based on insufficient 
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knowledge, and a little argument and explanation clears up things. 
Persons, who make their debut in the Patricians in an explosive 
fashion, commonly finish up by being a driving power in the 
Movement. So do not let us demand a uniformly acquiescent, pious 
sort of behaviour there. 

Protestants are not admitted to the Patricians. One reason is that 
there is a Canonical difficulty. Another reason is that they would 
more easily provide a destructive note. It is expected that Pro- 
testants would be there in the general attitude of opposition. 
Neither would rooted anti-Catholic Catholics be desirable. The 
Rule says that a member must be able to describe himself broadly 
as a Catholic. It does not insist that he be a devout one or a 
practising one, but only that his alignment be Catholic. The 
Patricians aims at building. Building and destructiveness are 
opposite ideas. 

Persons should not content themselves with asking a question 
and leaving things that way. This is so important that the fate 
of the Patricians probably hangs on it. It is very easy to interject 
a bare question, and a meeting can witness a disorderly hailstorm of 
them. If those in charge attempt to answer that mass of questions, 
the meeting is turned into a question and answer session, which it is 
not supposed to be. The Patrician method of keeping that tendency 
within bounds and turning it into the tide of the discussion is to 
insist that he who interposes a question must add his own ideas as 
to the answer. He should have some ideas if his question really 
had any roots in his mind. Even if a question is of a helpful 
character, it should not be presented unadorned. The brick should 
not be offered without equivalent mortar. 


We have been talking of each one making his own “ contribu- 
tion.”” That is the primary note in the Patricians. It is not 
necessary that the contributions should be learned or polished, but 
that they should be forthcoming. Presumably it will be impossible 
to get everyone to speak, but at least that must be the ideal. The 
meeting to which every one has contributed is a successful one. 

In this matter there is more at stake than the bringing together 
of a number of bricks and the moulding of them into a structure. 
There is the supernatural angle which is vital, and which enables 
us to construct an edifice far larger than we had the materials for. 

We must remember that in the department of religion nobody 
has the full answer. For faith and grace have always to enter in. 
Even the widest arguments may not avail to bridge a gap, but it 
would be wrong to infer that less wise utterances are thereby 
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useless. The fact is that God takes even the weakest contribution 
into His hands and does something with it. When all have done 
their best, the gap that seemed unbridgable may have been covered. 
Whether it is that the gap was less than it was thought to be, or 
that the human contribution was bigger than it seemed to be, or 
that God just filled in what was lacking—one cannot tell. But the 
whole work has been done. 


The foregoing must always be our philosophy—and on a wider 
scale than for the Patricians. We must make our contribution 
even though we know it to be inadequate. A feeble effort is better 
than none. The converting of the world is the question of bringing 
- Catholic effort to bear. There will be insufficient effort so long as 
every Catholic is whispering to himself: ‘‘ I do not know enough 
and therefore I must keep my mouth shut. I am inadequate and 
therefore I had better lie low.” But this latter is the prevailing 
situation in which the Patricians seek to play a helpful part. 

The Patrician Meeting might be compared to a heated cauldron 
into which go layer after layer of ingredients according to a care- 
fully prepared chemical formula. If the intended result is to be 
achieved, it is mecessary that the rules be fulfilled; that the 
prescribed temperature be maintained; that specified quantities 
be adhered to; that exact time be allowed so that the elements 
are enabled to mix and affect each other. This interaction is not 
merely in the sense that two and three and five add up to ten, but 
in the higher sense that they combine to form a final distinctive 
product. Every item is intended to fulfil a precise purpose ; other- 
wise it would not have been part of the formula. 

Similarly in the Patricians. Every layer has its due purpose. The 
cauldron is represented by the setting of the meeting and the altar 
of Our Lady which stands for the Legion idealism. The foundation 
layer which goes into that cauldron is the Patrician Prayer. After 
that, the lay paper. Some have thought that this paper introduces 
too much formality and that the discussion would open more 
naturally and easily without it. But it does seem necessary that 
some spade-work be done on the subject and that this need is not 
sufficiently provided for by urging everyone in advance to study 
up that subject. The old adage applies: What is everyone’s 
business is nobody’s. Therefore a person has to be appointed who 
will be under obligation to do that preliminary research. 

Then follows the vital discussion-session, which draws its tone 
from the previous “layers.”’ Then the tea interval which has a 
many-sided value. It caters for the lighter, social side of things ; 
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it opens up informal discussion, frees the tongue-tied, stimulates 
ideas, provides a sort of stocktaking which may radically shape 
the subsequent proceedings. 

Then the most valuable priest’s talk. It has been said: Why 
not put the priest’s talk at the very end where it could take account 
of everything that has been said ? The answer to this is that the 
priest’s talk is intended to form material for discussion, and this 
it could not do if it were at the end. The idea is that the first 
paper and the ensuing discussion supply a rough construction which 
the priest is able to pull together and to roof. 

The last session takes hold of that reasonably finished product, 
subjects it to further examination and discussion, and fixes it in 
the memory. 

. Then the final prayer and the bléssing of the priest. 

Probably it is a good thing that not everyone agrees with the 
exact detail of the Patrician formula. Because most advances in 
the world come from the stirrings of dissatisfied minds. But this 
is a different thing to the setting aside of formulae according to 
the individual liking, for that would only be the rule of the weather- 
cock and would produce certain chaos. So when the Patrician 
system is adopted, let it be administered according to the formula. 
If future working should demonstrate the need for alteration, that 
can be done. But for the present adherence to the formula is 
imperative. Variations, even small ones, will switch the Patricians 
into a different groove, meaning that something quite different to 
the Patricians is being observed under the name of the Patricians. 
Possibly too this other method may be one which is already in 
use and which the Patricians is trying to keep away from, e.g., 
Catechism class, lecture system, question-and-answer session. 
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The Cursillos de Cristiandad 
REFRESHER COURSES IN CHRISTIANITY 


VICENTE FORCADA, O.P. 


HE Cursillos de Cristiandad were begun by young Catholic 
Actionists in Majorca. The movement has become an extra- 
ordinarily vigorous instrument of spiritual renewal in Spain, 

having already spread throughout the entire peninsula and beyond 
its frontiers. Its beginnings were rather hesitant, but gradually, 
during a series of experiments by priests and layfolk working in 
collaboration, the cursillos emerged with a definitive form and 
structure. They are a form of apostolic renewal, based on the 
eternal freshness and vitality of the Gospel. The most interesting 
feature of the movement is that the lead came from laymen. 


Christianity, for these young laymen, is something triumphant, 
positive, affirmative, full of vigour and grace; at the same time it 
is dynamic, militant, apostolic, revolutionary (inquieto). How is 
one to live this revolutionary Christianity, and how convey its 
message to others? That was and remains the problem which the 
movement set itself. 


The first cursillistas, who determined the pattern of the cursillos, 
were convinced that people whose lives are little touched by religion, 
or who are indifferent or careless about it, can be awakened from 
their lethargy by the touch of divine grace. Hence the need— 
granted the modern temperament—to overhaul the methods of 
propounding the Gospel. It was to meet this need that a method 
of preaching was developed which, while being doctrinal, is also 
an affirmation and a living testimony to the vitality of Christianity. 
Such was the birth of the movement, between 1948 and 1949. 
Trial and experiment gave it the character and form it now has— 
with the three separate stages through which a cursillo develops: 
“preparation,” “realisation” and ‘“‘perseverance.” 


The Preparation 


The Preparation is planned at diocesan and parochial level by 
the bishop and the Diocesan Council of the Cursillos. The plan 
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is then carried out in detail by priests and lay-folk in close co- 
operation. This first phase, of preparation and recruitment, is 
very important. No great effort is made to recruit the fervent but, 
rather, the lax, the luke-warm, the lapsed, the atheists, all those 
who are least receptive to religious ideas. Every cursillo has its 
more or less intractable elements who, ordinarily, emerge completely 
changed. 


The realisation: the cursillo proper 

The second phase, the realisation, is the cursillo properly so-called. 
We shall attempt to describe this part of the work in terms of its 
objectives, the means (natural and supernatural) it employs, and 
its internal structure. 
' The cursillos are a means for renewing Christian life. A cursillo 
consists in a get-together, for three days and one night (the third 
night is spent in prayer), of directors (priests and laymen) and a 
group of the faithful who, hitherto, have not been living a full 
Christian life. It is really a short, intensive course—the name, 
cursillo, means “‘a short course.” The principal objectives pursued 
are the following: 


(1) To impress deeply on the participants’ minds the 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion: God, Jesus 
Christ and his grace. ““We. are sons of God, brothers of 
Christ, heirs of heaven and living temples of the Holy 
Spirit” —that is the watchword which is repeated and 
lived intensely during the cursillos. 


(2) To enable the participants to live, in a joyful and truly 
Christian atmosphere, a life of faith and grace, of gaicty 
and of charity towards God and man. 


(3) To inspire complete confidence, inspired by grace, that 
perseverance is possible if one maintains contact with 
Christ and one’s brethren. 


(4) To awaken all the participants to the neod for apostolic 
charity. 


The means to those ends are both supernatural and natural- 
psychological. The importance of the supernatural means cannot be 
- overstressed, a cursillo has need of many prayers and sacrifices. 
While a cursillo-is being prepared and while it is in progress many 
of the faithful are asked to pray to God for. its spiritual fruit: 
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nuns, priests, seminarians, parochial centres and, especially, a 
Centro de Cursillistas whose responsibility it is to pray particularly 
for an abundance of grace upon the cursillo. 


The role of the natural means is to help to provide the maximum 
receptivity to the truth and life of the Gospel, by waking people 
out of their habitual apathy and indifference to religious values. 
For this the cursillos rely on their own technique and method, 
which are in tune with the psychology of modern man. Nothing 


new is 


taught in the cursillos, but their method has certain 


characteristics which are particularly effective with sincere and 
noble souls. The characteristics are: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The actuality of the method, which presents Christianity 
as a fire which burns without consuming, a fire which 
must needs take hold of the lives of all Christians, no 
obstacles being placed in its way by reserve or fearfulness 
or lack of understanding. The cursillos, under this aspect, are 
rejuvenating, vitalising, dynamic. 


Its sincerity and realism, the fruits of nobility of spirit. 
Modern man lays great store by absolute sincerity, which, 
free of evasiveness, is an expression of courage and 
strength, of authenticity, of manliness. Profiting by this 
modern. characteristic, the cursillos personnel have 
succeeded in creating an argot all their own, with realistic 
words and-expressions, taken from life rather than from 
the dictionary. 


Joy (alegria), likewise an effect of the sincerity and vitality 
which one experiences in the cursillos. It is their vital 
presentation of truth, their forceful ideas (las ‘‘ideas- 
fuerza’) which give the cursillos their tone of profound 
joy, resulting in a pentecostal explosion of apostolic 
enthusiasm in the solemn closing ceremony. There is also 
the tranquil triumphant conviction that one is an authentic 
Christian.-This conviction is the support of the God-given 
courage which the cursillista will need when he returns to 
his ordinary life and has to resist the assaults of coldness 
and indifference, has to set about achieving the objectives 


of his apostolic offensive. His apostolate will consist in ~ 


fulfilling the promises made to Christ at the end of the 
cursillo, and about which he will be examined publicly 
each week. 
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The programme of a cursillo 


The cursillo begins with a preliminary meeting at which the 
objective is explained and the rules outlined. The cursillo is always 
held in a retreat-house. The first evening is devoted to a spiritual 
retreat, with two meditations alternating with the Way of the Cross. 
Supper is then taken in silence (it is served by the directors) and 
the day ends with night-prayers and bed. 


The communal exercises of piety, each day, consist of a meditation, 
Mass and, in the evening, the rosary and examination of conscience. 
Five lectures are given each day. Two of them are doctrinal and 
are given by priests, three are of a practical nature and are given 
by lay professors. The themes treated are as follows: 


The First Day 
(1) The ideal (a layman). 
(2) Habitual grace (a priest). 
(3) Catholic Action (a layman). 
(4) Actual grace (a priest). 
(5) Piety (a layman). 


The Second Day 
(1) Study (a layman). 
(2) The Sacraments (a priest). 
(3) Action (a layman). 
(4) Obstacles to the life of grace (a priest). 
(5) Directors (a layman). 


The Third Day 
(1) The study of one’s milieu (a layman). 
(2) The life of grace (a priest). 
(3) The group in action (a layman). 
(4) The cursillista outside the environment: of the 
cursillo (a layman). 
(5) Reunions of the group (a layman). 


The closing ceremony takes place on the night of the third day. 
It consists of an “‘Apostolic Hour,” which all the cursillistas attend. 
Each of them declares publicly his personal impressions of the 
cursillo and he announces his’ resolutions for the betterment of his 
life. The ceremony sets the seal on their promises to Christ, promises 
which they will implement vigorously. On each of the other nights 
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the ‘“Reunién de decurias’’ is held—all the participants are divided 
into groups of ten, and the members of each group discuss their 
reactions to the meditations and lectures of the day. The atmosphere 
of the cursillo js one of cordiality and companionship. Social 
barriers tend to break down, so that different social classes and 
professions learn to form one soul and one heart. 


Perseverance 


When the cursillo has finished, one faces the problem of how to 
secure the permanence of its fruits. The movement has an answer 
to this problem, it is the Grupos de Cristiandad. The members of 
these groups meet once a week in small, intimate gatherings— 
each group numbers from three to six ex-cursillistas—for their own 
mutual encouragement. They review their progress, the difficulties 
they experienced and their more important set-backs and steps 
forward. At each weekly meeting, after a prayer to the Holy Spirit, 
the discussion follows the following plan: 


(1) How have you carried out the acts of piety to which you 
committed yourself? 


(2) At what moment did you feel yourself closest to Christ? 


(3) What apostolic effect docs Our Lord will to depend on 
your mediation? 


(4) With what trial did the Lord wish to test you? (Answers 
to this question must exclude Confessional matter.) 


(5) How did you carry out your project from last weck? 
What do you propose to do for the coming week? 


(6) The assigning of activities to the members of the group. 


Over and above the weekly meetings of the Grupos de Cristiandad, 
the cursillistas have a weekly formation meeting which is called, in 
cursills language, Ultreya. (Ultreya is a word which medieval 
pilgrims to the tomb of St. James used to designate courage and 
the will-to-persevere.) The Ulireva lasts an hour. The first half-hour 
is taken up with the actual meeting of the cursillistas; during the 
second half-hour, a priest expounds a doctrinal theme for a quarter 
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of an hour, then a cursillista—previously designated—expounds, for 
ten minutes, some practical point. The cursillista is usually given 
help in the preparation of his talk. 


A “School for Professors” (Escuela de Profesores) contributes 
to the permanency of the movement. Laymen who have attended 
a cursillo, who have the requisite natural qualities and are living 
examples of Christian renewal, are chosen by spiritual directors 
of cursillos and sent to this diocesan school, which trains them to 
collaborate with the movement. The training is divided into two 
stages, the first of which is devoted to the study of the entire structure 
and fabric of the cursillos. The second stage is devoted to the study 
of dogmatic and moral theology, sacred scripture, ascetical and 
mystical theology and Church history. In every class theory 
alternates with practice, the students being thus gradually initiated 
into their work as “‘professors.” 


To sum up: the cursillos de Cristiandad are a most welcome 
phenomenon (una realdad simpitica). The younger generation has 
been the driving-force behind them, although members of the older 
generation (whom many find more congenial) are also among the 
movement’s adherents. Its success is astonishing. If a thing is known 
and judged by its fruits, then we must express our wholehearted 
admiration for the cursillos. \t is God who converts men’s hearts, 
but it is also true that the apostolic instrument contributes its share 
within the divine work. We believe that the novelty of the cursillo is 
to be found in the nature of its contribution. For one thing, its esteem 
for the supernatural and acknowledgment of its supremacy; for 
another, the manliness, the sincerity and vitality of the “professors,” 
whose burning words reveal to their comrades their conception of 
Christ and His grace. The sincere priest, carefully chosen, master 
of the modern idiom and at home with the modern spirit, is able 
to expound the doctrinal themes. But there is no doubt that it is — 
the employment of convinced and exemplary laymen which gives 
the cursillos their special character and their extraordinary power: 
Layman speaks to layman, in his own idiom, neither difference of 
state nor hierarchical difference coming between them; he uses 
simple language, making no attempt to gloss over his own defects 
or difficulties. His example attracts men, his words move them, 
his enthusiasm inspires them. What is specific to the Cursillos de 
Cristiandad is, in our opinion, the participation of specially- 
commissioned laymen in the apostolate of the word, as an expression 
of life and in response to the needs of the Gospel and the charity 
of Christ. 
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Suggestion for Patrician Groups 


Patrician groups may find helpful a scheme which The Lantern 
has been operating for some months—The Lantern is a monthly 
bulletin of instruction, edited by Father Eugene O’Sullivan, O.P. 
and published by Dominican Publications, St. Saviour’s, Dublin, 
C.16, price 3d. The editor writes: “Each month The Lantern 
presents a brief synopsis of what would be the layman’s paper at 
the next month’s Patrician meeting. The following issue of The 
Lantern contains a number of articles designed to answer the 
difficulties proposed, and it can be distributed to the members after 
the meeting and discussion. This method has been used in a few 
groups, and has been found very successful; others would probably 
find it equally satisfactory. The editor of The Lantern welcomes 
suggestions and enquiries on the matter. 


Our Lord in the Scriptures 


During the course of next year Doctrine and Life will publish a series 
of articles on the general theme of Our Lord in the Scriptures. The aim 
of the series will be to help readers to perceive how the mystery of Christ 
is revealed in the Scriptures. Father Conleth Kearns, O.P. (Angelicum 
University, Rome), will deal with the Old Testament, Father Michael 
Bailey, C.SS.R. (Redemptorist House of Studies, Galway), with St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, Father Wilfrid Harrington, O.P. (St. Mary’s, Tallaght), 
with St. Mark’s Gospel, Father Richard McLoughlin, O.P. (ibid), with 
St. Luke’s Gospel, Father John O’Connor (St. John’s, Waterford), with St. 
John’s Gospel, Fathers Ailbe Ryan, O.P. (St. Mary’s, Tallaght) and Ceslaus 
Spicq, O.P. (Fribourg University), with St. Paul’s epistles. We will also 
publish, in coming issues, an article by Father Basil Morison, O.C.S.O. 
‘Mount St. Bernard’s, Leicester), on St. John’s use of symbolism, and two 
articles by Father Ailbe Ryan on St. John’s Prologue. 


St. Dominic’s Sanctity 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE EYE-WITNESSES 


INE Dominicans who had known St. Dominic testified to 

his sanctity at Bologna during the process for his canonisation, 

6 to 15 August, 1233. They were all men of standing in the 

order. A subsidiary enquiry was held at Toulouse a short while 

later, at which twenty-seven persons testified. The promoter of the 
cause was Philip of Vercelli, O.P. | 


Philip presented the witnesses to the appointed commission 
(such was the procedure at the time) and the commission gave its 
verdict at the end of the process and forwarded it to the Pope. In 
order the better to elicit the witnesses’ testimonies and to exclude 
a mass of less-relevant details, Philip prepared a list of headings 
(capitula, or articuli interrogatorii) for their guidance. Thus, the 
witnesses were asked what they thought of St. Dominic’s zeal for 
souls, his fervour in prayer, his preaching, etc. The actual process 
of enquiry and the list of headings have not come down to us, 
what we have are the official reports, in oratio obligna, of the 
witnesses’ evidence:—‘‘Brother Stephen said that . . .”’ Scholars 
have been able to reconstruct the headings from the two reports. 
Father M.-H. Vicaire, O.P. numbers twenty-five such headings in 
his Saint Dominique de Caleruega d’aprés les documents du XIIe 
siécle, Paris, 1955, p. 197. Father Creytens, O.P. constructed a 
slightly different list and assembled together under each heading 
what the witnesses had to say about it. It is from his arrangement 
(which is unpublished) that the following extracts are taken. The 
translation is by Father Austin Flannery, O.P. 


The witnesses’ replies to the questions do not add up to a picture 
of ‘St. Dominic, his life and character.” The questions were framed 
much as a physician frames his questions to a patient. They are key 
questions, designed to reveal whether or not St. Dominic practised 
certain virtues in an heroic degree. They were either read out 
beforehand to the witnesses, or a copy was given to each of them. 
Inevitably, the replies contain a great many repetitions—at least, 
that is how it appears to later readers; to the members of the 
commission the repetitions were evidence of agreement between 
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the witnesses. There is also a certain amount of cliché and, in the 
Toulouse testimonies at any rate, a lack of spontaneity. But there 
is a directness and an authenticity about the testimonies which 
make them especially valuable. There is a French translation of 
the testimonies in Father Vicaire’s book, pp. 204-254; Father 
Walz’s edition of the Latin original is in volume 16 of Monumenta 
Ordinis Praedicatorum Historica, pp. 115-194. 


ST. DOMINIC, EXAMPLE OF ALL VIRTUES 


Paul of Venice, O.P. (said) that brother Dominic so excelled in the 
practice of these and of other virtues that he did not believe that 
any of his contemporaries was better than him or his equal. 


Brother Rudolf, O.P.: He also said that brother Dominic obeyed 
the rule and the observances of the Preaching Friars down to the 
minutest detail, both in what concerned himself and in what 
concerned others, in clothing, in food and drink, both in times of 
fasting and at all other times. The witness knew this because he 
had lived with Brother Dominic and had often seen all this happen. 


Ventura of Verona, O.P.: He also said that while the blessed brother 
Dominic was in a monastery where he had to spend some little 
time, he conformed to the monastic discipline in food and drink, 
he obeyed the rule down to the minutest detail himself and tried to 
persuade his brethren to obey it. .. . He also said that the same 
blessed brother Dominic was wise, discreet, patient, kind and very 
merciful, very friendly and just—to such an extent that, he believed, 
he had never in his whole life seen anybody who, all things con- 
sidered, was more virtuous, and he had known and seen a great 
many good religious in various parts of the world. He also said 
that he had listened to his general confession, made, in the presence 
and in the hearing of many priests, during his last illness. He 
believed that he had never committed mortal sin, and that he had 
always been a virgin—this from the general confession, to which 
he had listened. 

The Abbot Pons of Saint Victor; And he knew that he was zealous for 
‘souls, fervent in prayer and: preaching, a champion against heretics, 
lover of poverty, parsimonious towards himself, generous towards 
secution,- joyful in ‘tribulation, religious, holding himself -of no 
account. He was the father and. consoler of the-sick: brethren and 
of those who were in-trouble, a lover of discipline, an example to 
the brethren in all things. -He eschewed the glory of-the world, was 
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liberal, hospitable, a lover of all religious. His clothing was of the 
poorest quality. He gave himself wholly to the things of peace and 
of the faith. He suffered crucifixion for the sins of others, in such 
wise that one could say of him: “‘Who is weak, and I am not weak?” 
(2 Cor. 11:29). And he believed that he was always a virgin. 


ST. DOMINICS PATERNAL SOLICITUDE 
FOR THE BRETHREN 


Ventura of Verona, O.P.: said that if any members of his own or 
another order came to brother Dominic to speak to him about 
some trial or trouble, he encouraged them greatly, so that nearly 
all of them went away much cohsoled. He had often seen this 
happen throughout the province of Lombardy, in Milan, Colomba 
and in many other places. He also said that, almost every day, 
unless prevented by urgent business, he preached to the brethren, 
weeping much himself and causing others to weep. He also said 
that he was zealous for the rule and was rigid in punishing the 
faults of the brethren; yet so sweet and gentle were the words 
with which he imposed penance that the brethren accepted it 
with equanimity. 


Brother Stephen, O.P. said. that there was none better than brother 
Dominic at consoling the brethren and others in their trials. This he 
knew because at the beginning of his conversion he had had many 
trials of various kinds, in all.of which he received comfort in full 
measure from his admonition and preaching. Many other novices 
had similar experiences, as he heard from their own lips. The witness 
said that after his conversion he lived with brother Dominic for almost 
a year at the convent of St. Nicholas in Bologna and became very 
intimate with him. And all the time that he lived with the aforesaid 
Dominic, he never heard from his lips a word that was evil, or 
hurtful, or unprofitable. 


Paul of Venice, O.P. said that he observed the rule rigidly and 
perfectly himself and encouraged and commanded the brethren 
to observe it fully. He punished delinquents, yet such were the 
patience and courtesy that accompanied even the words of reproof, 
that nobody took the correction amiss or was troubled by it. He 
also said that he was the best able to console the brethren and 
others in their troubles and trials. This he knew because he had 
experienced it himself and had heard about it from others. 
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Frugerius of Penna, O.P. said that the said brother Dominic observed 
the rule rigidly and fully himself and it was his mind that the 
brethren observe it. Those whom he found breaking the rule he 
punished, yet with such meekness and gentleness in his words that 
nobody felt affronted, no matter how severe the penalty. Asked 
how he knew all this, the witness replied that he had lived with 
him for a long time and had seen it happen and had gathered it 
from brother Dominic’s speech. 


HIS JOY AND EQUANIMITY, ESPECIALLY 
IN TIMES OF ADVERSITY 


Ventura of Verona, O.P. said that it was then that he began to 
suffer from that infirmity. He refused to lie on a bed, preferring a 
sack of straw. He had the novices brought to him and he encouraged 
them to pursue the good. His words to them were gentle and 
insistent. He bore this and other illnesses with such patience that 
he always appeared smiling and happy. 


Buonviso, O.P.: He also said that when they had to choose a night’s 
lodging or a place for a meal, brother Dominic never looked for 
his own way, but always left it to the brethren to decide. And if 
they were badly served, he seemed more satisfied than if they had 
been well looked-after. When the witness was asked how he knew 
this, he replied that he had been present and had seen it happen. 
He also said that when he was in Milan and tended brother Dominic, 
then ill with a fever, brother Dominic did not complain about his 
illness but appeared to him to be wrapt in prayer and contemplation. 
. .. He also said that when the fever had subsided, brother Dominic 
spoke to the brethren of God, or took a book and had it read to 
him. He praised God and rejoiced in his infirmity—it was always 
his custom to rejoice in troubles rather than in prosperity. 


William of Monte Ferrato, O.P.: He also said that, during the time 
he was with brother Dominic, he never heard him grumble, whether 
he was ill or in good health, even though they often were served 
bad food and drink, or were inhospitably received or had bad 
sleeping accommodation. 


An Irishman Writes on St. Dominic’ 


AEGIDIUS DooLAN, O.P. 


HORTLY after his death in 1221, writings began to appear 

about St. Dominic. His first biographer was his first successor, 

Blessed Jordan of Saxony, and down the centuries almost every 
country in Europe has provided lives of the Saint. France must 
hold the record, for it is estimated that there, on an average, every 
ten years sees a new life of St. Dominic. In Ireland, we had a 
couple of short lives provided by Irish Dominicans, but, until now, 
no full study of St. Dominic, his life and times, has appeared from 
the pen of an Irishman. Mr. Gerard K. Brady has at last, in the 
name of Ireland, paid a long-standing debt to the memory of a 
Saint through whose inspiration the light of faith has been fanned 
into flame wherever his sons have = in Ireland during the 
past 750 years. 

It is true that Mr. Brady’s book is unpretentious. His opening 
words are about “the patent limitations of the present study and 
the modest scope of its treatment” (p.xv). But one must not be 
misled by this disarming humility. If Mr. Brady’s book is not a 
*“ source book ”’ it has drawn discreetly on the sources, which, by 
the way, have now been made easily accessible to all students 
through the enterprise of Fr. M. H. Vicaire, O.P.2 It was not Mr. 
Brady’s fault that he had not the advantage of studying Fr. Vicaire’s 
more recent monumental “ Histoire de Saint Dominique ’’3 in the 
light of which he will surely revise some of his conclusions about 
St. Dominic’s life in Palencia and Osma. It does not seem, for 
instance, that St. Dominic taught at Palencia, and he took up his 
canonry in Osma, not in 1184, as Mr. Brady has it (p. 27), but in 
1195. But these are sun spots. 

Mr. Brady put to himself the question: ‘“‘ What manner of man 
was this who was at once the most detached of contemplatives and 
the most active of apostles, who united in himself the rigorous 


1. Saint Dominic, Pilgrim of Light, by Gerard K. Brady, Burns and 
Oates, London, pp. xviii + 169, 18/-, 

2. Saint Dominique de Caleruega d’aprés les documents du XIII siécle 
(Editions du Cerf) 1955. 

8. Editions du Cerf 1957 
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self-discipline and physical austerity of the ascetic, with the sweetest 
and gentlest disposition towards his fellows, who renounced place 
and property to tramp the roads of Europe, exhorting men to 
perfection, starving his body and scourging himself to blood, who 
consorted with and counselled prelates and princes, yet choose to 
spend his days in lowliness and poverty, destitute of property and 
dependent upon the charity of his neighbours for the simple, day- 
to-day necessities of his body ?”’ (pp, 1-2). 

To answer this question Mr. Brady takes us far down the cen- 
turies into history, justifying this excursion on the principle that 
St. Dominic was “the product of the Spirit engendered by the 
centuries-old struggle of Spain with the Moslems and Albigen- 
sians,” and “himself in the direct line of the heroic aristocracy 
which had defended Christian Spain” (pp. 4-5). Mr. Brady there- 
fore, devotes, besides the Introduction, three chapters, entitled 
“Upon this Rock” (the Church), “Bastions of Error” (the 
Moslems and Albigensians)’ “‘ Years of the Locust” (before St. 
Dominic), to the general history of the Church in Spain and 
Southern France. St. Dominic’s character, he remarks, “‘ without 
some knowledge of his antecedents and background . . . can be 


somewhat enigmatical”’ (p. 1). To establish yet more fully what , 


he calls “the physical basis of St. Dominic’s vocation to the 
Apostolate” (p. 155), Mr. Brady went to special pains to familiarise 
himself with the scenes of St. Dominic’s life, from the cradle to the 
grave, and his descriptions of Caleruega, Rocamadour, Toulouse, 
Santa Sabina, Bologna, add vividness to his portrait of the Saint. 

Mr. Brady chose for the sub-title of this life of St. Dominic the 
telling phrase: Pilgrim of Light. As this is also the title of his final 
chapter dealing with St. Dominic’s death, one might interpret it as 
meaning simply that St. Dominic, regarding himself as a pilgrim 
and a stranger upon the earth, bent his steps unswervingly to the 
Eternal Light which he hoped to possess at his journey’s end. But 
that this is not Mr. Brady’s primary meaning is made clear by the 
text which he puts at the head of his book—the inspired eulogy 
of a great priest of the Old Testament which the Church in her 
liturgy applies to St. Dominic: “He shone in his days as the 
morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at its full. 
And as the sun when it shineth so did he shine in the temple of 
God” Eccle.—50, 6-2). St. Dominic was indeed a burning and a 
shining light. In his mind shone the light of faith, and in his heart 
that light burst into a living flame. It is for this reason chiefly that 
Mr. Brady calls him a pilgrim of light. 
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The Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna (where St. Dominic died 
and is buried) has added notably to the value of this Life by con- 
tributing a Preface which, though short, expresses a profound 
understanding of St. Dominic’s spirit and achievement. ‘‘ His was 
a spirituality,” he writes, ‘‘ solidly founded on faith, deepened by 
study and nourished by prayer; strong and virile, yet open in its 
generosity to the spiritual needs of his fellows in his liberal sharing 
of the fruits of his living contemplation of truth . . . Dominic the 
Preacher and Patriarch of Preachers, the Apostolicus Pater was to 
travel the highways of the world as the Apostles had done, shedding 
like them the light of God’s message to dispel the darkness of 
mankind everywhere. . . . The torch of St. Dominic . . . has gone 
forth . . . to illumine the earth.” Dominicans everywhere will be 
grateful for, and heartened by, the great Cardinal’s assurance : 
“His mission of light, as vast in its scope as it was to be perennial 
in its endurance, remains vital to-day, robust and fruitful, as some- 
thing rooted in the heart of the Church itself which it serves with 
devoted fidelity.” (p. x). 


To return now to Mr. Brady. After the chapters. already 
mentioned, devoted to furnishing the background, topographical 
and historical, of St. Dominic’s life, he gives us chapters entitled 
““ Preacher’s Path,” “‘ Mantles of Contemplation’’ (Nuns of the 
Second Order), ‘‘ Scattered Seed,”’ “* Power made Perfect.”’ ‘‘ Pilgrim 
of Light.” It all adds up to a splendid portrait of St. Dominic as a 
great apostle, a wise and loving Father, an enlightened ruler, a 
second St. Paul who fought the good fight against the powers, of 
darkness unto death. ‘‘ He fought on every front of the Church’s 
battle-line ’”’ (p. 15). “‘ Single and unaided, he designed and set in 
action a spiritual force that stemmed the flood of heresy and rolled 
back the menace of religious disunity that was already threatening 
the whole of Western Christendom” p. 155). “Single and 
unaided ” is, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration. St. Dominic 
would have got nowhere but for the aid given him by the Popes, 
Innocent III and Honorius III (from whom he received more than 
sixty Bulls, letters and privileges in the space of five years), and by 
Cardinal Ugoline—soon to be Gregory IX, who canonised him— 
not to speak of his first companions, some of whom have received 
the honours of Beatification. 


After St. Dominic’s interior life, Mr. Brady does not presume 
to say much more than what was said by various witnesses, 
examined under oath at the Process of St. Dominic’s Canonisation. 
He does not venture on the terrain of the professional theologian. 
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But he does St. Dominic rather less than justice when, speaking of 
the First Constitutions which he gave to his sons and, for the most 
part, to his daughters, and which have been rightly called “‘ The 
Rule of St. Dominic,”” he writes: ““ They were, in essence, a work 
of pure law, remarkable for the absence of those ethical elements 
so prominent in the earlier rules of the monastic life” (p. 135). 


It is true that only a professional theologian could be expected 
to appreciate fully the amount of ascetical and mystical theology— 
“ ethical elements ’—embodied in St. Dominic’s Rule. But in fact 
the spirit of St. Dominic breathes through every letter of his law, 
which he (like St. Augustine whose rule he himself had followed) 
. expected to be observed by his sons as “‘ liberi sub gratia constitui ”’ 
—men made free with the liberty that grace and truth confer by 
making men more than men—sons of God. The Pope in his 
address to the General Chapter of the Order in September 1946 
drew particular attention to the amount and depth of spiritual 
doctrine contained even in one short phrase from St. Dominic’s 
Rule (Dist. II, chap. XVIII) in which he expects his children to 
be “‘ in pace continui, in studio assidui, in praedicatione ferventes ”’; 
bound together in peace, assiduous in study, fervent in preaching. 
In these few words—“ breve effatum, grandis sententia”’ is sum- 
marised as the Pope explained the most profound mystical doctrine. 
“In pace continui”’ is interpreted by the Holy Father to mean 
abiding in Christ: “‘ He is our Peace, He possesses all our hearts, 
to Him we belong; we are His, the Lord’s, and He is ours. The 
very name Dominic can be said to have this signification. The 
subsequent phrases imply, as the Pope went on to show, a soul so 
completely dedicated to the contemplation and manifestation of 
Truth that the Word of God “ within that Spirit-shadowed soul ” 
is conceived, and, out of its fulness, born again and given to the 
world. The preacher is, in a sense a mother of Christ. This is 
indeed a great mystery ““Magnum mysterium, praedicatio! ” 
explains the Pope, concluding a wonderful summing-up of the 
Dominican Ideal as contained in the few words of St. Dominic 
bequeathed to his children to be for them a shining light to guide 
them to their goal. 

There are other phrases, too, that might be chosen to illustrate 
the deep spirituality of the primitive Dominican Constitutions. 
There is, for instance, the exhortation to keep silence unless one is 
speaking to God or about God. That too implies the fulness of 
contemplation, for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Then there is the long list of faults which St. Dominic’s 
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children (sons and daughters) were, under penalty of punishment, 
sedulously to avoid. These were mostly “leves culpae ’’—light 
faults, not ncessarily even venial sins—but St. Dominic presumed 
that his children of grace would have “to put on Christ’ and be 
so sensitive to even the slightest unchristlike behaviour that they 
would be eager to undertake—or undergo—salutary penance even 
for these. Penance, as commended and practised by St. Dominic, 
was but “ the full speech of love.”” There are indeed many “ ethical 
elements” in St. Dominic’s Rule. 


It only remains to congratulate Mr. Brady on a labour of love 
well done. It is hoped that further editions of his work will be 
called for. It deserves a wide circulation. May one suggest, to 
conclude, that before the next edition, Mr. Brady would recon- 
sider his statement on p. 31: ‘The distinction so common in 
modern thought between Church and State . . . was wholly 
foreign to mediaeval thinkers’; and modify what he says about 
““scholasticism in its full development” on p. 12? Scholastic 
philosophy must not be thought of as “ proceeding from an 
accepted system of beliefs.’’ Jt is based on primary evidence, both 
of principle and of fact. 


PALESTINE 1956 


Today the olives wear a fresher look 
Along the hills, 

Fig-trees are green again, 

And valleys clad in shimmering corn 
And wild-flowers 

Lavish as the smiles of children. 

I think: all this He knew. 


Lost in the mazes of a thousand thoughts 
One time I see 

A purple mountain heather-clad 

Girded with glory of the golden furze, 
Fields of softer green, 

The moist beauty of my Irish home. 

I know: He sees it too. 


WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 


Our Lady in Current Theology 
REPORT ON THE MAYNOOTH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Maynooth Union held the second Summer School for priests 
from 29 June to 3 July this year, the subject chosen being Our Lady. 
Some ninety priests, diocesan and regular, attended. Dom Placid 
Murray, O.S.B. here resumes the principal themes for the benefit of 
DOcTRINE AND LiFe. A monk of Glenstal Abbey, Dom Placid is 
secretary of the Glenstal Liturgical Congress Committee. 


PLacip Murray, O.S.B. 


HE brief notes which follow here are intended as a sample of 

the impressions produced in one listener: they are in no way 

complete. I have selected those subjects which will appeal to all 
who are interested in theology about Our Blessed Lady, and have 
passed over the more technical points which interest the theologian 
more than the general reader. Thanks to the excellent summaries 
provided at the Summer School, note-taking was an. easy and 
pleasant task. 


Co-Redemption 


Modern Mariology is chiefly concerned about the doctrine of 
Our Lady as Co-Redemptrix (with Christ) of the human race. 
While all theologians agree that Our Lady was associated with her 
Divine Son on Calvary, not all would admit that she shared in His 
redemptive work in the strict sense of the term. Conservative 
theologians, anxious to maintain inviolate the incommunicable 
rights of Christ, hold that Our Lady is outside the redemptive work, 
the first of the redeemed; the progressive school argue, with great 
insistence, that she is within, redeeming with Christ. The position 
of these latter may be summed up in an equation: 


, 

1. I am indebted chiefly to the following papers: Our Lady's Role in the 
Redemption (Very Rev. M. O’Grady, S.J.); Our Lady, Queen of the Universe 
(Rev. K. McNamara, D.D.); Our Lady and the Church (Rev. Noel D. 
O’Donoghue, O.D.C.); Our Lady in the New Testament (Rev. Conleth Kearns, 
O.P.); The Doctrinal Content of our Irish Marian Piety (Rev. J. Cunnane, D.D.). 
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Christ’s sacrifice-+-Mary’s compassion=one total principle of 
satisfaction. 


Conservative theologians challenge such an equation, both on 
grounds of reason and of tradition. They hold that Our Lady 
cannot be a redeemer at the same time as being one of the redeemed: 
she cannot be cause and effect simultaneously. They maintain, 
moreover, that this inclusion of Our Lady in the actual work of 
Redemption would prejudice the whole tradition of Christ as the 
unique Mediator. The progressive school appeal to the general 
growth of Marian doctrine in recent years, and in particular to the 
use of the term “‘Co-Redemptrix” in modern papal documents. 
Father O’Grady, S.J., who delivered a closely-reasoned paper in 
favour of the conservative view, pleaded for mutual forbearance 
between theologians in a field that was as yet uncharted. 


Mediatrix of all Graces 


Our Lady’s Mediation in distributing grace is a different thing 
to co-Redemption. The doctrine of her universal mediation is 
admitted now by all schools, not so much on speculative arguments, 
as on the teaching authority of the Church. What is the nature of 
this mediation? The phrase “‘neck of the Mystical Body” as applied 
to Our Lady is at best a comparison, and should not be pressed too 
far, as if she were an additional “‘instrument” in the distribution of 
grace, to borrow a technical word which St. Thomas applies to the 
activity of the Sacred Humanity. Our Lady’s mediation is best 
conceived as being one of intercession: its scope is universal (since 
her Assumption), she has knowledge of ail needs, and intercedes 
even when her help is unsought: Cana is symbolic of this solicitude 
of hers. In the Sacraments, her role bears on the dispositions of 
those who receive them. 


Our Lady in Scripture 


A closer study of Our Lady’s personality, character and spirituality 
as revealed in Holy Scripture has been going on among Catholic 
biblical scholars for the last ten years or so. No longer content 
with merely verbal explanations of the text, scholars are aiming 
(in response to the invitation of the Holy Father) at a doctrinal and 
spiritual study of the inspired word. Father Conleth Kearns, O.P. 
outlined the scope and methods of recent work, and illustrated 
them by showing us the account of the Annunciation in a new 
light. Emphasis is now laid on the human personality of the Scripture 
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writer (in this case—Saint Luke); there is a silent and implicit 
lesson in the way he arranges his facts; he wishes us to learn that 
even for Mary, there was no sudden blinding flash in which she 
understood God’s plan as a whole. The principle of gradualness 
was to be followed out, even in her realisation of the full meaning 
of the Incarnation. Her reflecting, responsive mind, steeped in the 
Old Testament prophecies, came by degrees to understand the 
ways of God, as the logic of facts unfolded itself before her adoring 
gaze in the life of her Son. 


Sensus Fidelium 


The sensus fidelium or the mind of the Church at large is a 
theological argument that has played its part, notably in the 
development of the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception and 
of the Assumption. Newman had formulated this law a century 
ago in his famous Essay; and it was following out Newman’s line 
of argument that Monsignor Davis of Oscott treated of these two 
doctrines at the Summer School. “‘The Faith lives in the minds of 
all the faithful, and the doctrinal life of the Church is not confined 
to the experts, nor even to the hierarchy,” urged Monsignor Davis, 
and further ““Growth in knowledge is usually a private spontaneous 
process, not a formal syllogistic affair.’ It will be seen at once 
that the application of these principles is, in practice, a ticklish 
affair—where is one to draw the line between the action of the 
Holy Spirit and that of unwarranted pressure groups within the 
Church? This point is under careful study at the moment, the most 
important author being Father Dillenschneider, C.SS.R. 


Mary in Many Lands 


The Spanish theologians seem, on the whole, to be the advanced 
group; Germany has produced.a Mariology all its own, based on 
that of the nineteenth-century theologian, Scheeben, while France 
has provided the Church with Father Laurentin, who may be 
described as the Pére Lagrange of this branch of theology. Dr. 
O’Donoghue’s paper gave an able and sympathetic analysis of 
the German theme “Mary as type of the Church” from the works 
of Hugo Rahner. No book exists yet in English on the subject, 
and not only the terms used, but even the way of thinking employed, 
make it difficult to put in plain English what these theologians are 
getting at. Yet it would seem well worth while making the effort 
to. understand them. A “type” may be here defined .(with the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary) as “. . .a person... serving as a 
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prophetic similitude of .. . a class.’’ Mary is the prophetic similitude 
of the Church: she has lived out individually what the Church 
has now to live socially. Mary’s faith, love and motherhood of 
Christ have in turn to be learned and effected by the Church. 
Mary was not only the Mother of Christ, she was the Bride too of 
the Word, she was a saint in her own right, the Queen of Saints; 
she was the perfect realisation of the Church. Rahner collected 
all the possible traditional attestations of this view, and never puts 
forward anything which has not been said, at least equivalently, 
before. Nevertheless (and this I consider to be a most valuable 
remark of Dr. O’Donoghue’s) research work of this nature, when 
presented within the covers of a single book, gives more bulk and 
importance to a doctrine than it ever had perhaps in living tradition. 
It remains true, however, that these German theologians have hit 
upon a most fruitful approach to the imitation of Mary, by following 
closely the mysteries of her life, in preference to a consideration 
of her virtues isolated from her life as she lived it. 


Ireland and Mary 


And what of Ireland? Dr. Cunnane gave a very balanced and 
impartial view of conditions here, in a:paper entitled ‘““The Doctrinal 
Content of our Irish Marian Piety.’’ Having defined in what sense 
one may speak of an “Irish” Marian piety, he surveyed rapidly the 
many forms of devotion to Our Lady current in this country, and 
stressed the heavy responsibility of writers and preachers of providing 
sound doctrine to an audience that is very receptive, but largely 
uncritical. He then examined the influence of all this devotion on 
our national life, and suggested that the most effective way for 
Ireland to follow Mary would be to walk in her footsteps of active 
self-sacrifice, toil and dedication. 


Books on Our Lady: cf. p. 208. 


Priests and the Legion 


REPORT ON THE ATHLONE CONFERENCE 


A two-day conference for priests was held at Athlone on 20 and 

21 May this year on THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE LEGION OF MARY. 

Father Eugene O'Sullivan, O.P., here reports on the conference. 
Father O'Sullivan is editor of THE LANTERN. 


EUGENE O’SULLIVAN, O.P. 


ATHER DONNCHADA O FLOINN, the Concilium Spiritual 
Director, gave the first lecture on “The Legion Spiritual 
Director,” and in it he touched lightly on many of the topics 

enlarged on later by others. He spoke of the surprise which might 
be felt at finding 120 priests gathered together to discuss the 
spirituality of a lay organisation. There is only one explanation : 
a new phase has opened in the Church’s mission, the whole nation 
must now be mobilised to take part in the Church’s warfare, and it 
is the duty of priests to be ready to form the members of this army 
of lay apostles. The ecclesiastical strategy of the last century was 
that of a guerilla force fighting alone, but with passive assistance 
from the laity. We have now no alternative than to listen to the 
Church’s call to mobilise all the people into an active striking force. 
A priest’s responsibility is not going to be thereby lessened. He 
must teach now not only in the pulpit, but also, as Christ did, he 
must train apostles. It is in helping him to discharge this new duty 
that a priest will be most thankful for the Legion of Mary. The 
Legion is not just another sodality, nor is it to be looked on as a 
means of passing on the less desirable chores of the pastorate. It 
is a training ground for apostles. 


The Legion of Mary Handbook states that the priest who acts 
as Spiritual Director of the Praesidium is the mainspring of the 
Legion system. Since the Legion is meant to sanctify its members 
its mainspring also must be considered from this point of view. 
The priest must know and live the spiritual ideals he is to pass on 
to the Legionaries. Father O Floinn gave what he considered would 
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be the main features of the spirituality of a priest who would be an 
ideal Legion director. Its first characteristic would be consciousness 
of the presence of the Trinity abiding in our souls. A priest may not 
shy away from this revealed truth, revealed in order to make us 
holy. It must be an active principle in our lives. If he needs courage 
it must come, as Christ’s courage did, from the knowledge that he is 
not alone, he is never isolated, but is part and partner in a greater 
Unity. His prayer, his offering of the Mass are but reflections of the 
Son’s knowledge of the Father, and the love of the Holy Spirit, and 
the eternal giving of themselves to each other. By priests of an older 
generation devotion to our Lady was regarded as an appendage 
to our spirituality. It must now be recognised that union with 
Mary is the first phase in the imitation of Christ. Many people, 
like Dom Marmion, could not bring themselves to practice the 
expression of that devotion which St. Louis de Montfort has 
described in his True Devotion: we must allow them liberty of 
spirit. But the True Devotion may be regarded as the natural re- 
action to the Church’s declaration of the Queenship of Mary. It is 
not an exaggeration or eccentric form of devotion. It is the recog- 
nition of what the Trinity has done for Mary. And as Mary was a 
minister to the body of Christ, so also is the priest a minister to 
the real and the mystical Christ. His office is but a continuation of 
hers. Legion spirituality merely emphasises these basic Christian 


. truths, to which every priest must give himself humbly and entirely. 


Dr. Kevin McNamara spoke on Charity and Legionary Forma- 
tion. Charity is the essential Christian virtue. Any weakening in 
charity and the spirit of co-operation with one’s neighbour is a 
decline in the spirit of Christianity. The first sign of falling away 
from the faith is not a decline in the practice of religion, but a 
falling away from sympathy and co-operation in charity. The priest 
is Mary’s instrument in the growth of charity in the legionaries. 
He prepares them for the perfect self-giving which they profess in 
their legionary promise. The direction of a praesidium cannot be 
regarded as a marginal priestly activity, it is the essential priestly 
work of forming Christian charity. Love is the atmosphere which the 
praesidium must create around its members, so that knowing what 
love really is they will give it to others freely and generously as a 
blessing to be prized. 

A growth in charity must be accompanied by a growth in prayer, 


and prayer was the subject of Dr. Peter Birch’s lecture. It was 
a shock and a stimulant to hear him say that if the Legion had 
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failed to teach the world to pray it would have failed utterly. He 
spoke of the layman’s idea of a priest as an expert in prayer, and 
this indeed he needs to be if he is to teach others effectively. Most 
interesting was Dr. Birch’s suggestion on how the limited horizons 
of ordinary people could be enlarged, how they could be got not 
to abandon prayer of petition (for it has been too highly praised 
by Christ himself for us to think of it as a lesser form of prayer), 
but to advance from selfish prayers which are preoccupied with 
one’s own bodily needs to prayer for others, and for the Church 
as a whole. 


Father Thomas Finnegan’s subject was “The Holy Ghost in 
‘Legion Spirituality.” It is difficult for us to form a concept of the 
Holy Spirit. It would be better to set aside theological discussion 
on the way in which the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son until we have first seen how the early Christians lived in 
constant awareness of the Holy Ghost. The “‘Acts of the Apostles” 
is the source of this knowledge, it is the “Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost.”” As we see the manner in which the Holy Ghost guided 
the early Church we realise that we are now the Church, and He 
should be fulfilling the same function for us. He would fulfil that 
same function for us if we cultivated the receptivity to his inspira- 
tions which so characterised the Apostolic Age. We need His 
consolation to overcome the tedium which monotony soon brings. 
He alone can give the firmness and determination to work for the 
salvation of others. 


Apostles will always be persecuted, said Father Aidan McGrath 
in his paper, ““The Legion and the Cross,’’ and the Legion, too, 
has always been persecuted, ever since its foundation. It has been 
subjected to the persecution of hard looks and the criticisms of 
its methods, and the endless repetition of stories about the tact- 
lessness of its members, as though we ourselves had never been 
tactless in the exercise of our ministry. The persecution of the 
Church in China over the last seven years has shown what the 
legionaries are able to bear. Over 4,000 of them have been 
executed—they are the lucky ones, for thousands of others have 
now lived for six and a half years or more in the torture of Com- 
munist prisons. And the Communists are still afraid of the Legion. 
They are afraid of the Apostle, the one with a principle and a 
message, and who speaks about his faith. The greatness of these 
Chinese legionaries has sprung from their whole-hearted adoption 
of the True Devotion. Father McGrath told of example after 
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example of the depth of these legionaries’ grasp of Mary’s power, 
and how as they were being arrested they asked to be told again 
what it was to live in Mary and for Mary. The external structure 
of the Legion could have been broken by the Communists in two 
months. They are still struggling with the individuals who are 
slaves of Mary. What a tribute to any organisation from the mouth 
of one who himself has fought so gallantly for the Church: 
“Nothing has taught me more than the Legion of Mary.” 


Mr. Frank Duff read the last paper of the conference on “The 
Legion and the Priest.’’ Speaking with the tact which so charac- 
terises all that the Handbook has to say about the duties of the 
Spiritual Director, Mr. Duff again stressed the point that the 
Legion pivots on the priest. He thén went on to discuss the priest’s 
need of lay apostles. A consecrated class must guard itself against 
becoming a separated class. For the effective contacting of the 
people a priest needs a mediating class. The priest without ‘““mem- 
bers” is immobilised. Priests have from time to time tried various 
partial solutions, such as the “Youth Formula’’—‘‘preserve the 
youth, we can do nothing for the adults who are already lost to 
the Church,” or they have retired to their sacristies, hoping that 
God would radiate their charity without any effort on their part. 
Even in Ireland there has not been complete success. The Church 
in Ireland has immense influence, yet there is little sense of duty 
among the people towards their country. We must not blame the 
politicians, as though religion and morals and patriotic devotion 
did not rise or fall together. A priest needs members if his influence 
is to be carried outside the walls of his church. The priest’s main 
aim, then, is the training of apostles, who are so responsive to him 
that they can be called his members. We must make the Church 
work as it is intended to work—a doctrine put into practice— 
Christ the head of the Church and we the members, but each with 
his own function, a real function, a necessary function, so that if 
one fails the whole Body suffers. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR fifth digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 
OssERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of May and the end of June, 1958. 
Everything of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else is 
either summarised or translated. Fathers Colman O'Neill, Terence McLoughlin, 
Austin Flannery, O.P. are responsible for the summaries and translations. All 
direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


-The Artist and the Church 


During the course of a short address on 30 April to French artists studying 
at the French Academy in Rome, the Holy Father reminded them that the 
Church has always been favourably disposed towards the arts and towards 
artists. He went on to speak of the conditions governing the artists’ employment 
by the Church: 

She does indeed ask them to employ their talent and taste within the limits 
set by certain clearly-defined requirements, requirements dictated by the 
very nature of the service requested of them—to add splendour to worship 
and to facilitate the performance of the liturgy. History attests that the 
very greatest artists found in this a salutary discipline and a more inspiring 
subject. We hope that many of you here present will take this occasion 
to consecrate your talents to God, thus honouring Him in a very special 
way. It is always difficult for men to ascend from the sensible to the spiritual, 
from imperfect beauty to excelling beauty. Those whom God has especially 
favoured in this way should thank Him and should help their fellow-men 
to find God in His creatures (Oss. Rom., 1 May, 1958). 


Workers’ Rights; Justice and Charity 


On 1 May the Holy Father addressed an immense gathering of Italian workers 
in St. Peter’s. He recalled that the Church had made the workers’ day a Christian 
feast and spoke of the enormous improvement in the lot of the workers over 
the past hundred years and of the Church’s contribution to it. Some would 
minimise the extent of her contribution, he continued, but it was due to the 
Church’s influence that, for example, the road towards social justice in Italy 
had not led to fratricidal strife, as it had in other countries. Where social 
improvements have been undertaken without the guidance of Christ’s teaching, 
or contrary to it, the results have been detrimental to the workers’ freedom 
and security; their most precious heritage has been discarded, “‘the soul’s 
dignity, its needs and its eternal destiny.”” He urged his hearers to stand by the 
Christian solution, which ensures harmony between “rights and duties, the 
individual and society, material needs and supernatural destiny.’ He bade 
them persuade those who think otherwise that the Church is not the enemy of 
progress, that the Christian “ideology” has not been rendered obsolete by the 
advent of Marxism. Their actions would be more persuasive than their words, 
he told them, above all if “‘you live honestly according to the teachings of him 
who preceded you in the hard life of the worker—the Son of God made man, 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord.” 
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Remarking that their association (the ACLI) helps and protects them in 
their difficulties, the Holy Father reminded them of the ideal of a society in 
which men are not satisfied merely to demand justice for themselves, but in 
which charity also flourishes. He went on to say that, in fact, there can be no 
true justice where charity is wanting: 


Have you ever seen hard-hearted men giving cheerfully to other men 
what is their due? You certainly have not, for egoism is like a frost which 
impedes the germination and development of any good seed. Keep before 
your eyes the example of Christ, our God and Redeemer. If he, acting on 
our behalf, gave to the Father what was just, it was because he loved the 
Father and men with one same infinite love. Love your brother-workers 
in the same way, and all others whom our common Fatherland gathers 
into one family. Induce the others to love, and make a special effort to 
teach again the meaning of charity to those of your brothers who are 
subjected to the propaganda of hatred and violence—they stand to lose 
the sense of human reverence (pieta) and even the sense of humanity as 
a family (Oss. Rom., 2-3 May, 1958). , 


Guarding the Life of Grace: Address to Workers 


On 4 May the Holy Father addressed two thousand employees of the Ilva 
works, Bagnoli, Italy. Having reviewed the vast progress made in their industry 
and its contribution to the economic life of the country, he reminded them that 
his own especial care was the fostering of the divine life in their souls, and its 
protection. He went on to say that the spiritual life of the workers is particularly 
the object of attacks from without: 


The working-classes are very much open to attack on the difficult road 
towards the achievement of their legitimate aims; snares are constantly 
being set for you by those who claim to have your well-being at heart. 
All they accomplish, in fact, is to foment in your hearts an unreasoning 
perturbation, hatred for your kind, a longing for subversion and confusion. 
In particular, men try to make your spirit—its needs and its aspirations— 
appear ever less real, ever less evident to you. There are some who deny 
the light of the Gospel, others who, while not denying its light, close their 
eyes to it and do not allow it to influence their lives. 


The Holy Father went on to deliver an exhortation to his listeners. Addressing 
those—if there were any such present—who had ceased to believe, he prayed that 
they might be restored to the life of grace. Speaking to those who “‘are already 
on the right road” he told them that if they are to make progress along that 
road and to lead others to it, they must, as the prayer for the Mass of the fourth 
Sunday after Easter reminds them, learn to love God’s commandments. They 
must keep before their eyes the eternal life that has been promised them, nor 
should they give a hearing to those who would tell them that, with man as 
with the beasts, everything finishes with death (Oss. Rom., 7 May, 1958). 


The Church and War; Army Life and Spiritual Life 


On 21 May the Holy Father addressed a group of ladies who try to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the Italian armed forces. His audience comprised the 
Roman section of the association, which is called // Patronato per l’ Assistenza 
Spirituale alle Forze Armate d’Italia. During the course of his address, the 
Pope said that Italy was justified in keeping an adequate army: if the Italian 
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longing for peace were to be translated into unilateral disarmament, he implied, 
Italy would invite annexation by a predatory power, which act might in its 
turn set off an immense conflict. He made it clear that, for the Church, war is 
an evil, justified only in certain circumstances. The Church denies, he told 
his hearers, that war is a consequence of the very nature of things; that it is a 
forcing-ground for manly virtues and initiative; that it makes civilisation 
flourish—even though it might stimulate technical advances; that war is, in 
all circumstances, just; that a war of agression is ever just. He went on to say 
that the Church admits that a nation can, in certain circumstances, take up 
arms in self-defence. i. 

The Pope went on to speak of the effect of army-life on young recruits: how 
it can mature them and give them self-assurance; how it can destroy the life 
of grace in their souls. It was this great danger which makes the choice of 
chaplains so important, he told his hearers, and which makes the work of their 
- association so important and so necessary (Oss. Rom., 22 May, 1958). 


The Lay-Apostolate 


Addressing (in English) members of the Ladies’ Guild of Santa Susanna 
(whose members belong to the American colony in Rome) on 22 May, the 
Pope reminded them that the laity ‘‘are called upon to co-operate in building 
and perfecting the Mystical Body of Christ.’ The Pope continued: 


It was to the laity that Peter wrote: ‘‘Enshrine Christ as Lord in your 
hearts; and if anyone asks you to give an account of the hope which you 
cherish, be ready at all times to answer for it, but courteously and with 
due reverence, sure that your own conscience is clear” (1 Pet., 3:15). 
And again: ‘“‘your life amidst the Gentiles (today one might say non- 
Catholics) must be beyond reproach; so that, if they speak against you as 
evil-doers, they may from your honourable behaviour come to understand 
you and give glory to God in the day of visitation’’ (ibid., 2: 12). 

In that lesson given by St. Peter you see described the first step in your 
apostolate. It is to understand your faith and then by your conduct make 
clear what its teachings should mean to every loyal member of the Church. 
And you might be surprised to learn how effectively the priest’s ministry 
is facilitated by the unfailing Catholic living of his parishioners. A second 
step will be pointed out to you by your grateful love for the divine Redeemer, 
who has given you the priceless gift of faith. It will stir the embers of your 
zeal to a burning desire to brighten the lives of those in sorrow and distress, 
until their courage is restored and they begin to feel again the gentle hand’ 
of their Saviour outstretched, to lead them out of the darksome ways of 
this world’s trials and sufferings into the light of Easter’s joy and hope. 
. . . The purpose of your guild is to serve . . . Christ . . . in his Mystical 
Body, which is the Church. Let his undying love for you bring out the 
best that is in you of unselfish devotion to his supreme cause, to bring 
men to God, to bring God to men, so that united in Christ Jesus all may 
live in charity and peace and joy (Oss. Rom., 28 May, 1958). 


Life at the University 


On 2 June His Holiness spoke to over four hundred members of a German 
student union (Katholische Deutsche Studentenyerbindung im C.V. Gothia). 
Recalling that he himself had been made an honorary member of the fraternity 
whilst he was nuncio in Germany, the Pope spoke of the value of such a union 
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for developing Catholics willing to assume their responsibilities to society by 
bringing their religious outlook to the conduct of public affairs. He indicated 
the significance of the fraternity motto: “Religion, Knowledge, Friendship.” 
It was the leaders of thought who had brought the world to materialism; it 
fell to the same class now to defend men against their handiwork. “Such a 
task can be undertaken only by men who draw strength from convictions such 
as fortified the early Christians.” 
The spiritual value of the community life of a university was stressed by the 
Pope in his concluding words: 
A word on the third part of your motto: Friendship. Friendship is based 
on give-and-take: friends desire to fulfil one another, to bring pleasure to 
and to perfect one another. Genuine friendship has no place for self- 
seeking. It calls for people who set store by each other, and respect each 
other, who are prepared to give and to help others—in a word, people 
of inward nobility, people of character in the best sense of the word. Make 
use of your years together while at college to raise up one another to this 
peak of personality (Oss. Rom., 4 June, 1958). 


The Catholic Doctor; the Role of Faith 
On 8 June His Holiness addressed a group of Spanish doctors who were 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of their graduation from the university 
of Barcelona. They had held a reunion in their alma mater and, with their 
wives and families, had come to Rome to ask the Pope’s blessing. He told 
them that he would not speak about the moral principles governing the Catholic 
doctor’s professional conduct—these were already well known to them from 
previous pronouncements. Instead, he spoke of the role of the faith in their 
lives as doctors and as men. His faith is a light, he told them, which reveals to 
_the Catholic doctor the profound significance of his work: 
A light, because it enables you to distinguish between what is permissible 
and what is not. But it is a light, also, in that it enables you to see in a 
sick man a body which is the home of a soul. It enables you to see your 
fellow-men as sons of your common heavenly Father and, therefore, as 
your own brothers. It lights the sacred fire of charity in your hearts, and 
this makes love the mainspring of your work, rather than a sense of duty. 
It reminds you that, whatever you accomplish, you are but instruments 
in His hands; He alone is able to heal bodies and souls. Lastly, it reveals 
to you the worth of the sacrifices your work demands of you. 
The Pope went on to speak of Christian faith as a source of tranquillity 
and peace amidst the turmoil of modern life: 
Materialism and egoism seep in on every side, with insistence and malice, 
and there seems to be no way of checking them. The man of faith, however, 
who up to now has looked to his faith in times of difficulty, can rest assured 
that in the years to come it will likewise support and strengthen him, will 
offer him stability and security and help; provided that he does not neglect 
the sources of grace—prayer, the sacraments, mortification—on which 
faith depends for its growth and stability (Oss. Rom., 11 June, 1958). 


Morals and Marriage 


On 10 June the Holy Father sent a letter to the participants in the World 
‘Congress on the Family, which was held in Paris in June. The letter was read 
to the participants at the beginning of the congress in the basilica of Sacré- 
‘Coeur. During the course of the letter the Pope said: 
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A number of causes conspire to endanger the stability of family-life. 
Families live in difficult circumstances, and many people fail to appreciate 
the magnificent mission of the spouses and the sacrifices they are called 
upon to make. The children, unfortunately, are always the first victims of 
such a state of affairs. 
The Pope urged the members of the congress to use every means to make a 
healthy, honourable and happy family-life available to as many as possible; 
a family-life in which ‘‘morality is not sacrificed to the individual’s pleasure 
or the enjoyment of worldly goods” (Oss. Rom., 16-17 June, 1958). 


Patriotism and the Mystical Body 
In a letter to an international military pilgrimage to Lourdes, written on 10 

June, the Holy Father referred to the need to harmonise patriotism with inter- 

national understanding: 
Dear sons, love your respective countries and serve them. That is your 
duty and is dictated by your own sentiments. But, if your hearts are peaceful, 
your attachment to your respective countries will be a source of benefit, 
and not of rivalries and discords. As We said recently, there is only one 
way to combine an international outlook with love for country— 
one’s outlook must focus on one supreme reality, the Church. One must 
become a living member of it (Discourse of 23 March, 1958, DocTRINE 
AND Lire, June-July, p. 133). By your fidelity to Christ and to his Church, 
you will add a precious flower to the traditions of honour and glory in 
your respective armies—that of love, and service of peace, of a true peace 
founded on justice and enobled by Christian charity (Oss. Rom., 18 June, 
1958). 


Mobilisation of the Church Militant 
On 20 June the Holy Father addressed the staff and students of the Collegio 

Pio Brasiliano, Rome. The college, which at present numbers some ninety 
alumni, was founded twenty-five years ago, its role being to provide Brazil with 
university and seminary professors, rectors of colleges and spiritual directors. 
The Holy Father’s address was principally taken up with the role of the college 
in Brazilian affairs, with the expansion of the Church there and the consequent 
increasing demands for major and minor seminaries. He also expressed concern 
that the number of students in the college had decreased and he suggested 
remedies. The background to all his remarks was indicated by the following 
paragraph: 

The Church of Christ is—and must so remain until the final victory at 

the end of the world—wholly a militant Church. We cannot do without 

the forces who keep order and maintain peace; but it is equally necessary 

continually to recruit and re-inforce the shock-troops who oppose the 

advance of the forces of evil—nowadays so brazenly active and so well- 

organised (Oss. Rom., 22 June, 1958). 


“Lay Apostolate and Business 


Towards the end of an address to Italian brokers and business-men 
(Federazione Italiana dei Mediatori e Agenti di Affari) the Holy Father reminded 
them that Our Lord mediated between God and man, just as a broker mediates 
-between one business-man and another. He went on to say that there is 
increasingly urgent need of. Christ’s mediation in the world of today, where 
men are so divided among themselves and frequently “hate and clash with 
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each other.” If Christ were to stand amongst us, and if all were to look towards 

him, all dissensions would at once cease. But he is not here, therefore it is for 

Christians to take his place: 
Stand here as if Christ himself stood here, the Mediator. Your profession 
(mediatore is the Italian for broker: Editor)—and, for that matter, all 
other professions—can become in this way an instrument of salvation 
and sanctification for yourselves and for others. And the world of business, 
which is so complex and so exposed to easy but grave temptations, will 
be a world which belongs to Christ, will be a truly Christian world (Oss. 
Rom., 25 June, 1958). 


The New Pastoral Institute 

On 29 June the Osservatore Romano published the text of the Apostolic 
Constitution by which the Pope set up the new Pastoral Institute, which is 
attached to the Lateran University. Its function, the Pope explained, is to train 
priests, diocesan and regular, in all the methods which the modern apostolate 
employs. The institute is to serve the needs of two kinds of students. The ordinary 
course, of one year, is designed to instruct priests ‘‘in all knowledge which 
pertains to the care of souls,’’ to teach them the “‘ ‘the art of the arts’ by which 
they will attract men’s souls to Christ.”” The higher course is designed to teach 
priests who, in their turn, will give similar instruction in universities, seminaries, 
etc. The Institute is empowered to grant a doctorate in theology to students 
who follow this second course, and who fulfil the other requirements. The 
Pope directs that the different branches of Pastoral Theology and Practice 
are to be taught in both sections of the institute: catechetics, preaching, pastoral 
liturgy, religious sociography, “pastoral” | statistics, spiritual direction of 
individuals and of groups, pedagogy and the psychology of pedagogy, pastoral 
-mediciné and psychiatry. Over and above these, the higher course is also to 
‘teach various more specialised forms of the apostolate—the publication of 
books and magazines, the propagation of ideas, cinema, television, etc., 
social action, the special care of certain classes: workers, farmers, shepherds, 
sailors, professional men, government officials, artists, etc. A new centre of 
-pastoral orientation and co-ordination is to be set up in conjunction with 
the institute, and under the authority of the congregations of the Council, of 
Religious and of Seminaries and Universities. It is also to be subject to the 
Roman Vicariate. Its function will be to co-ordinate pastoral activity 
throughout the world The Institute of Pastoral Theology has been placed 
by the Pope under the patronage of Our Lady Queen of the Apostles, and of 
Saint Gregory the Great and Saint Pius K (Oss. Rom., 29 June, 1958). 


Documents Omitted 


The following documents have been omitted from the present digest. The 
date of its publication in the Osservatore Romano is given after the description 
‘of each document: Address to representatives of an Italian organisation for 
_the care of workers’ orphaned children (4 May); Address to German Catholic 
Industrialists (5-6. May); Address to members of the International Commission 
on Irrigation and Drainage (10 May); Address to a group of English surgeons 
«15S; May); Address to members of NATO Defence College (48 May); Message 
of Sympathy-to Archdiocese of Chicago on occasion of the death of Cardinal 
‘Stritch (29 May); Address to Group of American Journalists (13 June); Letter 
to General de Gaulle (25 June); Address to participants in the twelfth congress 
‘of the Societas Oto-Rhino-Laryngologica Latina (30 June). 


Book Reviews 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


St. John’s Prologue. By M. E. Boismard, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, 
London. Pp. viii+153. 12/-. 


THE subject of this book is the first 18 verses of St. John’s Gospel, the 
Prologue. The author, Pére Boismard, is a distinguished scholar who 
: specialises in the writings of St. John, and his book, which came out in 
its original, French, edition in 1953, is now recognised as one of the most 
important commentaries on the Prologue. Its translation is a welcome 
addition to the list of Catholic books in English that deal with the Bible, 
and it is doubly welcome in that it is a book that comments directly on 
the actual words of the sacred text. 

The Prologue is a passage which is brimful of the meaning for men 
of the Incarnation and of the Blessed Trinity. It is also a passage whose 
meaning can adequately be seen only through the ideas that are implicit 
in the expressions which St. John uses. These implicit ideas point the 
meaning in St. John’s words, because they are the categories in which 
he thought and expressed himself. In a book of 153 pages P. Boismard 
has room only for what is essential, and in tracing for us the origin and 
development of the categories of St. John’s thought he shows an admirable 
sense of proportion—for he disregards certain well-known lines of investi- 
gation and goes straight to the Old Testament, and the Jewish theology 
based on it, as to the system that produced those categories. That system of 
doctrine was the mould in which the thought processes of St. John were 
cast. P. Boismard is at his best in tracing the authentic line of development 
in this system of religious thought from its Old Testament and Jewish 
origins to the point where it receives its full expansion in the words of 
St. John. In doing so he opens up for us a wonderful fulness of meaning 
in the Prologue. 

The first half of P. Boismard’s book is a word by word, sentence by 
sentence analysis of the Prologue. The average, non-expert reader will 
probably find this half both heavy and intricate (the going would be 
easier if the English edition had followed the typographical layout of 
the French). This first half is necessary to and even more important than 
the second, but the reader will have to work at it. Still, the more assiduous 
he is, the more will he profit. In the second half of the book P. Boismard 
for the greater part expounds the Old Testament themes that are implicit 
in St. John’s words, and the average reader will find this half easier and 
more satisfactory. The exposition of the biblical themes of The Word of 
God, Wisdom and The Law will lay open to him a view of Christianity 
in its ancient soil of the Old Covenant. The convergence of these themes 
and ofthe capital ones of Life and Light in the sublime perfection of 
the Incarnate Word will give the reader an insight into the meaning of 
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Christ and of his fulness. The themes of The New Covenant and of The 
Sons of God and the New Creation will focus his mind on the immensity 
of God’s gracious mercy towards men in the Person and the work of 
Christ. And the commentary, explaining for him the thought of St. John, 
will show him in vital biblical terms that the essential quality of Christian 
living is charity. The book, then, while it comments on the Prologue of 
St. John, will bring the reader over many of the essential themes of the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

I hope that I have given some idea of the importance of P. Boismard’s 
subject and of the general excellence with which he treats it. His work is 
essentially a scholarly work, even though the full range of the author’s 
scholarship appears, not in this book, but elsewhere. On the evidence of 
this book alone it may appear that P. Boismard’s manipulation of the 
text is too facile, but those who know his articles in the Revue Biblique 
will realise that that is not so. Still, I for one cannot agree with his render- 
ing of the second part of v. 18 in so far as he translates “has led.” At 
certain other points too the book is challenging. The style is too often 
provocative. 

The translation is not more than adequate, while on p. 54 it does not 
serve P. Boismard any too well by “It would be ridiculous to imagine .. .” 
In the translation of Is. 55 :10-11, which it gives on p. 81, an important 
point of P. Boismard’s is quite lost. There are unfortunately many mis- 
prints, and a rather bad mistake in the footnote on p. 7. 

AILBE RyAn, O.P. 
St. Mary's Tallaght 


Revelation and Redemption. By Dr. William Grossouw. Geoffrey Chap- 
man, London. Pp. 133. 8/6. 


THis book has the average, non-specialist reader in mind all the time. 
It does not fall within Dr. Grossouw’s purpose to examine: and assess 
specialists’ opinions; he applies his own scholarship to the purpose of 
setting out in a systematic way the Christian religion as expounded by 
St. John in the Gospel and First Epistle. While Dr. Grossouw, within the 
scope of his purpose, is simpler in his exposition than P. Boismard, he 
is also less penetrating. He does not expose to us, as P. Boismard does, 
the essential, Old Testament cast of St. John’s mind, nor does he reveal its 
semitic quality except to tell us that St. John lays hold on an abstract 
concept in terms of a concrete image. Rather does he put St. John’s ideas 
before us in terms of our own system of thinking. He does this in a 
concise book of well devised proportions and of admirably cléar presenta- 
tion. He gives us a book: that is easy to read, and, since it does set forth 
the sublime doctrine of St. John, it makes most rewarding reading. 

In the first two of the four chapters of his book Dr. Grossouw sets out 
what is characteristic, by comparison with other New Testament writers, in 
St. John’s view and presentation of the Gospel, and he expounds three of 
its dominant ideas, Light, Life and Love. He then explains that all St. 
John’s thought is centred on Christ, and in the last chapter he shows 
how St. John, a thorough-going ‘realist, applies his sublime teaching on 
Christ, the Son of God, to the everyday living of the Christian life. All 
this is very well done, and if I have special praise for any part of it, it 
is for its exposition of the theme of divine love in St. John. An integral 
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part of that theme is the practice of fraternal charity, which is, as Dr. 
Grossouw puts it, “a realisation of that heavenly union of love which 
exists between the Father and the Son.” 

The book’s sub-title is “An Introduction to the Theology of St. John”; 
and it has the weakness of all such introductions: in order that one may 
properly understand them, one must already be familiar with the topic 
they introduce. And so Dr. Grossouw asks for “a serious and constant 
reading of the text fof St. John! itself.’’ If the reader does this, and if he 
carefully consults all the references which Dr. Grossouw gives, even 
those in the footnotes as on pp. 105, 117, he will get deep spiritual value 
from this small book. But, of course, it is not from Dr. Grossouw’s intro- 
duction, but from the inspired text of St. John that this worth derives. 

In the first paragraph on p. 20 a comma after “Catholic” would make 
all the difference between what is right and what, by implication, is wrong. 
I do not think that it would be too captious to raise a point of emphasis 
against the finely nuanced treatment of historicity and symbolism in St. 
John on pp. 24-25. I think that here there should be more stress on this: 
that the facts which St. John intended should carry a definite symbolism 
were, first and foremost. facts. 

AILBE Ryan, O.P. 
St. Mary's, Tallaght 


The Excavations at Qunran. A Survey of the Judaean Brotherhood and its Ideas. 
By J. van der Ploeg, O.P. Translated by Kevin Smyth, S.J. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London. Pp. 233. 16/6. 


Yer another book on the Dead Sea Scrolls! But this one is the answer to a 
long-felt need. Many books on the subject, i1 a popular style, are available 
in English, but almost all of them have very serious defects; as a rule they 
present an altogether misleading notizn cf tie nature and significance of the 
Qumran documents. For the most part, they are not the work of scholars, but 
are written by journalists in search of the sensational, or by those who seek to 
discredit the supernatural origin of Christianity. The views put forward in 
such publications have been, more than once, repudiated by competent scholars. 
Unfortunately, while the popular literature is readily accessible, the general 
public is largely unaware of the opinions of the scholars. At last one of these 
has decided to meet his opponents on their own ground. 

Father van der Ploeg has the honour of being the first to identify the great 
scroll of Isaiah found in cave I of Qumran. That was in 1947 when he was 
staying at the French Dominican Biblical School in Jerusalem. Ever since he 
has kept abreast of studies on the earlier finds and on all subsequent texts. 
He has written widely on the subject and has become an internationally recognised 
authority on these documents. We are thus assured of his competence, and 
indeed, every page of his book bears the hallmark of scholarly objectivity. 

In chapter 1 he tells the story of the finding of the scrolls and mss fragments. 
Chapter 2 deals with the historical background of the Jewish sect to which 
we owe the documents. Chapter 3: The Qumran Brotherhood and its Prophet. 
This is a reconstruction of the life of the sect which had established itself at 
Qumran beside the Dead Sea. It is based on the documents and, to a great 
extent, on the results of the excavation of the Qumran “monastery” by Father 
de Vaux, O.P. The author holds, like most scholars, that the sect was Essene 
or of the Essene type. He is justifiably cautious when treatiag of the “Teacher 
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of Righteousness” and the ‘Wicked Priest’; he is inclined to identify the 
latterZwith Alexander Janneus. Chapter 4: The Views of the Brotherhood. 
Here are examined the concept of Dualism, Immortality, Predestination, 
Sinfulness, etc., and we are shown to what an extent they agree with the same 
concepts in the Old Testament. There is an important section on the calendar 
in use at Qumran. Chapter 5: The Organisation of the Brotherhood. This is 
based almost exclusively on the “‘Rule of the Congregation” found in cave I 
and on the related “Damascus Document.” Chapter 6, The Library in the 
Caves, evaluates the documents, both biblical books and sectarian writings, and 
their contribution to Old Testament textual criticism and to our understanding 
of the Jewish literature of the period. The last chapter, Qumran and Christianity, 
is of particular interest in view of the many current unjustified conclusions on 
this very point. Father van der Ploeg is still the impartial scholar, pointing out 
both resemblances and differences between the religion and beliefs of Qumran 
and Christianity. He admits that there is much in common between the New 
Testament and the writings of the Qumran sect. This is especially true of the 
Gospel of St. John and the Pauline epistles; these, often thought to be very 
Greek, are now seen to be thoroughly Jewish. All the agreements noted are 
readily and reasonably explained by a common Jewish background. But, at 
the same time, the New Testament and the writings of the sect make it clear 
that Christianity and the religion of Qumran are fundamentally different. The 
author shows that the much publicised sensational views derive ultimately 
from one or two scholars. These views, based on studies made before the texts 
were fully understood, are rejected by the great majority of scholars. We are 
shown how unfounded these opicions are, arid how coloured by prejudice. 

Father van der Ploeg has rendered an inestimable service in giving us, ia 
popular style, a study of these documents of the Judean desert and of the 
movement that was responsible for them. It is high time, after so much that is 
amateurish and misleading, that we had such a presentation, at once balanced 
and authoritative. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
LITURGY 


In Remembrance of Me. By Monsignor A. G. Martimort. Translated by Dom 
Aldhelm Dean. Challoner Publications, 1958. Pp. 217. 11/6. 


WRITTEN primarily for lay people, Monsignor Martimort’s book explains 
simply and clearly the different parts of the liturgy, especially the Mass and 
the Sacraments, and shows how the liturgy is meant to sanctify every department 
and every phase of the Christian’s life on earth. It begins with a number of 
chapters on general liturgical topics: the meaning of liturgical prayer, the words 
and gesturés of the liturgy, what Sacraments are, the liturgical year, the church 
and the altar. With this as background, the next four chapters are devoted to 
the Mass and another chapter is added on “Eucharistic Devotions.’? Then 
follow three chapters on “Christian Initiation,” in which Baptism, Confirmation 
and First Communion are treated. There are two chapters on the Sacrament 
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of Penance, two more on Extreme Unction and the rites for the dying, and one 
chapter each on Holy Orders and Marriage. Some of the Sacramentals are 
dealt with briefly in a chapter on “The Sanctification of Things” and the Divine 
Office is likewise treated briefly in another chapter. Finally, the last chapter, 
“Until He Comes . . .,”’ points out how the Church’s liturgy looks forward to 
the second coming of Christ and prepares us for our glorious destiny with Him 
for ever in Heaven thereafter. In the chapters on the Mass and the Sacraments 
the ceremonies are described and explained simply and the preparation necessary 
for the reception of the Sacraments and their effects are also treated. At the 
end of each chapter there is a brief “Summary,” followed by a half page or so 
of well-selected ‘“‘Reading” from Scripture or from the liturgy itself or from 
some spiritual book. 

In writing about the Mass and the Sacraments it is not easy to be intelligible 
to all the faithful and at the same time score high marks for accuracy from 
the professional theologians. The author of this book has succeeded well, we 
think, in fulfilling both these requirements. Yet the theologians will probably 
raise their eyebrows at the statement that, while the consecration is the essential 
of the Mass, the celebrant’s communion “‘is equally essential . . . for the sacrifice 
to be complete’’ (p. 95). Perhaps the translation is at fault, but that statement 
seems to differ slightly from Mediator Dei (English C.T.S. edition, par. 122): 
“The Eucharistic Sacrifice is essentially the unbloody immolation of the divine 
Victim. . . . The Communion belongs to. the integration of the Sacrifice; .. . 
it is quite necessary for the sacrificing minister. . . .” They may consider too 
that the different senses in which the faithful and the priest are said to “offer” 
the Mass are not always sufficiently distinguished. But these are small faults 
in a work that contains so much good matter. We recommend the book for 
the laity in general and we think that priests too will find it useful in preparing 
sermons and instructions on the liturgy. 

PG) ABARRY,a5ue 
Milltown Park, Dublin 


BOOKS FOR PRIESTS 


Holiness of the Priesthood: Meditations and Readings for Priests. 
By Josef Staudinger, S.J. Translated from the German by John J. 
Coyne, S.J. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 546. 30/-. 


Tuis is a book of Meditations for priests, not a formal exposition of the 
nature of sanctity in the Priesthood—as one might gather from a casual 
glance at the title. The aim of the meditations is to use every argument 
to urge the priest to the holiness required by his office. No argument, 
however severe, is left out; the chapter headings, ‘The Priest as a Sinner,” 
“The Priest in Hell,’”” show how thoroughly the author takes account of 
every possibility. Doubtless, he is wise not to begin by assuming a fair 
degree of sanctity on the grounds that anything else is inconceivable in a 
priest who still exercises his ministry. From this threatening and salutary 
kind of meditation there is some progression to others in which the highest 
ideals are proposed, based. upon the weightiest reasons for sacerdotal 
sanctity. 


/ 
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One cannot form an adequate judgement of the effectiveness of a 
meditation book by reading it from end to end; it must be used rather 
than merely read. Yet one may well wonder if these meditations, repeating 
as they so often do so much with which the priest is already familiar and 
that in a repetitive, dull and often unforgivably archaic style, would 
readily grip the imagination of the very men they are most concerned about. 
There is hardly one of these meditations which is not capable of stirring 
a priest profoundly, but the appeal is highly charged with emotion, some- 
times to an almost ridiculous degree (for instance, Pilate is made to 
undergo, purely for emotional effect, a complete change of character 
within the space of seven pages). Even in meditation books restraint is 
a good thing. 

Perhaps if the book had been shorter, the translator would have had 
leisure to choose and trim his language more carefully. As they stand the 
meditations may be discomfiting to those who believe that divine teaching 
deserves to be clothed in language Rate if not graceful, is at least free 
from ugliness. 

It will be readily understood that Si6hi criticisms can in no way detract 
from the essential excellence of a book which is at times compelling and 
stimulating. It does seem a pity, though, that the author should believe, 
as he obviously does, that an appeal to sentiment and emotion is the best 
beginning for a priest’s meditation; a pity, too, that the reading public 
has not yet arrived at the stage of demanding that even religious books 
should be tolerably well written. 

: DESMOND WILSON 
St. Malachy’s, Belfast 


Priests’ Problems. By the late Canon E. J. Mahoney, D.D. Selected and 
edited by Rev. L. L. McReavy, J.C.D., M.A. Burns Oates, London. 
Pp. 457. 42/-. 


THE name of Canon Mahoney is sufficient to guarantee the worth of this 
book. For many years he answered questions on theology, canon-law, 
liturgy and rubrics in The Clergy Review. Subsequently, two volumes of 
these answers were published under the title Questions and Answers— 
volume I, which appeared in 1944, dealing with The Sacraments, and 
volume II, published in 1948, bearing the more generic title of The 
Precepts. This present volume, edited by Dr. McReavy, Canon Mahoney’s 
able successor in The Clergy Review, contains a selection of answers which 
appeared in that review between 1948 and Canon Mahoney’s death in 
1954. A number of questions on the Sacraments answered between 1945 
and 1948, and therefore not included in the previous collection on the 
Sacraments, are included. 


The matter is arranged according to the order of the Code of Canon 
Law and covers a wide variety of questions. The section on the Sacraments 
occupies more than half the book (200 out of 335 questions) with special 
prominence given to questions on Marriage and the Mass. As in Questions 
and Answers the author’s clarity of exposition is the outstanding feature 
of the work; for each question he quotes all the relevant sources before 
proceeding to give a judgement which is always balanced, concise and 
prudent. One is struck by his wonderful familiarity with all the best- 
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known authorities, by his unfailing courtesy towards those with whom 
he disagrees and by his intense desire to be of real practical help to his 
readers. 4 

Among the many collections of theological and canonical questions 
published in recent years, Priests’ Problems will surely find an honoured 
place. Dr. McReavy’s editing is painstaking and accurate. In selecting 
the questions he has been careful, as far as possible, to avoid unnecessary 
repetition and the additions which he makes (for the most part occasioned 
by subsequent decisions of the Holy Father and the Roman Curia) bring 
the whole work up to date. 

The volume is well bound and attractively published. At 42/- the 
price is reasonable. 
AMBROSE M. Durry, O.P. 

St. Mary's, Tallaght 


PRAYER; RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Happiness through Prayer. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin. Pp. 102. 9/6. 


Living in God. By Robert de Langeac (Father Delage). Clonmere and 
Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 104. 9/6. 


PRAYER is such a personal thing that a treatise on prayer may very well 
be meat to one and poison to another. Father Rahner’s book is not 2 
systematic study of prayer, but rather an account of certain aspects of 
prayer. The first chapter treats of the need for prayer, and subsequent 
chapters deal with the Holy Ghost in prayer, the prayer cf love, prayer 
in everyday life, prayer in our needs, prayer of dedication, prayer for 
forgiveness, and the prayer of decision. 

The first two chapters are marred for one reader by an insistence on 
the aimlessness of existentialism, psychoanalysis, depth psychology, and 
even Nietzsche. Most people who read books on prayer have not caught 
uy) with these systems or gentlemen, or have already discovered their 
inadequacy. With Chapter III on the prayer of love we rather get to the 
heart of the matter. As Father Rahner remarks: “We succecd in prayer 
aiid love when we lose ourselves in both, and are no longer aware of how 
We are praying, or in what manner we are lovine.” The succceding sections 
Ou prayer in everyday life, in temptations, and decisions are competently 
done. One would like to have seen more stress on the difficulties in prayer 
and especially how, when these difficulties are properly viewed, they can 
be turned to prayerful account. The print is rather too tightly spaced for 
comfort in reading and the price seems a trifle high for a slight work. 

Living in God is a reprint of an excellent work on the spiritual life. 
The four chapters, which are agreeably subtitled. consider the soul’s effort, 
the Action of God, Union with God, and Apostolic fruitfulness. The 
inspiration is frank'y Carmelite. The presentation, especially in the first 
chapter, is in the form of short solid sentences—somewhat reminiscent 
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of the Imitation of Christ. Thus “Two things are needed to reach perfection 
and intimate union with God: time and peace.” “There is a vantage point 
in the centre of our souls, from which we can supervise all its movements, 
arresting or directing them as is needed.” “One must insist on educating 
the imagination. It is of supreme importance to become master of this 
faculty which is the point of contact between the superior and the inferior 
powers of man.” And finally an extract which might serve as a summary 
of the book itself: ‘Nothing but sound solid matter is to be considered, 
and this must be worked upon slowly.” There is a measured, unhurried 
beat about the book which is contagious. And in spiritual reading or 
meditation such an attribute is of supreme importance. The book can be 
recommended to be “worked on slowly” and prayerfully. 


PATRICK Corcoran, S.M 
Mount St. Mary's, Milltown 


Prayer and Ail That. By Sister M. Laurence, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, 
London. Pp. xiv+134. 12/6. 


Tuts book aims at helping people living in the world to pray better—indeed 
to live a life of prayer—and that it can if given half a chance. By very homely 
examples—all the more telling because of their homeliness—Sister M. Laurence 
emphasises the folly of worrying about the exact processes of prayer. Ordinary 
people do not say, before a meal: “I’ve got to place myself in the vicinity of 
food.” Yet that is how many think of prayer, trying to adopt a particular 
technique. It is because this notion prevents many from living in God’s company 
that the author attacks it. She is a realist. Prayer, though simple, is not easy. 
Having defined devotion as “the set determination to do what He wants,” 
she continues: “If we are ever tempted to think . . . it will involve no asceticism 
, =. » JUSt try it-and! sée.* 


The chapter entitled “Christ our Power’? impressed this reviewer most 
forcibly—perhaps because an awareness of this power is one of the great needs 
of today, when the_world seems to rock around us, and it needs heroism to 
hold fast to Christian principles. The triumph of Christ, which the early Christians 
had so much in mind, is stressed. Sister M. Laurence reminds us that Our Lord 
never envisaged a nice quiet life for his followers, he foretold all kinds of 
hardships for them. Yet—and this is her thesis—the life of prayer is to be lived 
in such conditions. 

DOMINICAN TEACHING SISTER 
Eccles St., Dublin 


Dalla Grazia alla Gloria: Esercizi Spirituali. By Divo Barsotti. (Documenti di 
Vita Spirituale 6—Libreria LEcitrice ' Fiorentina.) Florence. Pp. 208. 
Lire 700. 


Four of the six books in this serie-—decrienti di vita spirituale—have been 
written by Father Divo Barsotti, the well-known Italian preacher, In this 
volume there are fifteen meditations, preached to the daughters of St. Angela 
in Florence. The theme is purely dogmatic: the moral virtues are not discussed. 
There is nothing about the vows or humility, and surprisingly little about Our 
Lady. The retreat was preached for the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the company in the diocese of Florence. 
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The danger of covering up our shoddiness with a long bushy tail of religious 
exercises is exposed ruthlessly, in his second and most daring meditation. We 
must allow God to use the natural gifts He has given to us, our intelligence 
and will. ““My daughters,’ says Father Barsotti, ‘“very often the greatest want 
that people notice in a Christian is precisely this lack of manliness. Many 
Christians find it very difficult to become saints because they think that sanctity 
can be grafted on to a childishness which annoys everybody. Infantism, meanness 
of mind and will—how can we make known the Lord, if we are like that!” 

I thought the insistence on the perfect use of our natural powers as a disposition 
for growth in Divine Grace was overdone. It is a pity that Father Barsotti 
told the nuns that the passionate lovers of the world—whose sacrifices lead 
them to hell—know better how to love than some religious. What use is all 
this willpower if it is so completely and tragically wasted! Is not the lowest 
degree of supernatural charity greater than the intensest purely human love? 

The meditations on the Presence of Christ and on the Risen Christ are gems 
of mystical theology. Of that presence of Our Lord, the author writes: “For 
him his humanity was not a brake upon his love; on the contrary, in his humanity 
he found the instrument whereby he could commune with us all, and give 
himself to each.” 

Having preached such high doctrine for four days—it is interesting to find 
even the times of the lectures at the head of each chapter—the preacher consoles 
those timid souls who feel powerless before such a challenge to their power 
of loving God. They are wishing for a retreat in which they would hear of 
everyday things such as how to say your prayers, and how to be patient in the 
kitchen. The final word of Father Barsotti inspires confidence. ‘“‘Our holiness 
is God’s work. He asks of us only that we should believe in His omnipotence, 
in the immensity of His love.” This book is more than worth its modest price. 

: JEROME TONER, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Manual for Novices. By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. B. Herder Book Co., 
London. Pp. 232. 26/-. 


THOSE entrusted with the formation of novices and students know how 
helpful a good manual can be. They know, too, how rare they are. Father 
Duffey, who, says the blurb, is famous for his studies and contributions 
in the fields of asceticism, psychology, and psychiatry, and has long ex- 
perience with novices and professed religious, confines his manual to the 
religious life as such. It does not deal with prayer or the spiritual life, 
but is a textbook for novices on the noviciate, the vows, perfection and 
the common life. The author’s main theme is an important one: the 
spiritual role of the vows and the common life as means to perfection. 
He begins well with chapters on the noviciate and the religious life in 
general emphasising rightly that the graces of the state are to be found in 
the community exercises and common life. After so promising a start the 
next chapter, on perfection, is disappointing. A distinction is made between 
the command of charity and the counsel of charity. Out of the latter arises 
a new obligation for religious as a result of which they “cannot cease, 
stop, or put off the continuous effort to strive for perfection.” The laity, 
on the other hand, “are at liberty to relinquish this pursuit, and confine 
themselves by a minimum requirement of God’s law.” Here the author 
seems to confuse the end—the perfection of charity—which is the same 
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for all, with the means to it. Religious bind themselves to pursue the end 
by means of the evangelical counsels. Any additional obligation concerns 
these, not the end. 


The succeeding chapters on the vows are helpful and mention nearly 
all the more important points of doctrine. They are marred, however, by 
inaccurate expressions and some errors, ¢c.g., that one is obliged to keep 
a “promise,” made without any intention of binding oneself in conscience, 
by reason of the virtue of fidelity (p. 46); or that simple and solemn vows 
are the same in essence, all the solemnity being created exclusively by 
the Church (p. 54). St. Thomas, whom the author quotes frequently, would 
scarcely agree that “formal disobedience, that is, an outright refusal to 
obey lawfully constituted authority as such . . . may take place without 
the vow itself being violated” (p: 187). Such disobedience he would call 
contempt. Neither would he allow the unqualified statement that venial 
sin diminishes the love of God (p. 37). While the context sometimes 
corrects the erroneous impression of inexact expressions they tend to 
undermine confidence in the text book. This is a pity, for the manual has 
a high value as a help to understanding how the elements of the religious 
life can lead to spiritual perfection. 

BRENDAN M. DILLon, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Cardijn Story. By Michael de la Bedoyere. London: Longmans, Green & 
Gos Pp. 196, 15): 


MONSIGNOR JOSEPH CARDIIN is the founder of J.O.C., in English-speaking 
countries, Y.C.W., Young Christian Workers. In the present book, the editor 
of the Catholic Herald tells in his usual crisp and informative style, the story 
of how a young Belgian priest from a poor working family built up the now 
world-wide Jocist organisation from a small and insignificant group of working 
girls. As a young man studying for the priesthood, Cardijn found that his 
friends and contemporaries, who were at work, regarded him as having gone 
over to the enemy; moreover he saw the sudden and devastating change which 
the transition from school to factory brought about in youth. 

Jocism has been summed up as “never to separate religion from professional 
life’: ‘‘the apostolate of like by like’’: Cardijn saw the answer to the apostasy 
of the masses in the training of young workers to be apostles, to work for the 
application of Catholic principles to modern industrial life; to see their whole 
work as prayer—‘‘our work should be a continuous Mass in union with the 
priest at the altar.”” Michael de la Bedoyere perhaps overstresses the novelty 
of Jocism, for it is, after all, only the application at a particular and practical 
level, of what all Catholics are called to be and do at baptism, let alone in other 
Catholic organisations which set out to transform the milieu in which their 
members live. But this is a book which should be specially pondered by those 
in Trish country districts, from which Irish youth is emigrating into what 
Cardijn has called “an unprecedented crisis of materialism.’”’ How many of 
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them could be trained as Y.C.W. leaders before they go overseas? The present 
Pope told Cardijn that “the greatest danger for the Church is neither Communism 
nor Socialism; the greatest danger to the Church lies in the fact that the working 
class does not understand the teaching of the Church about the working class.”’ 


Aherla House, Co. Cork D. D. C. PocaiIn MouLp 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald Knox: new edition with an introduction 
by Evelyn Waugh. Burns Oates, London. Pp. 234. 15/-. 


In Ronald Knox’s conversion, recalled by this reissue of his Spiritual 
Aeneid, there were the usual trials, the wrench of the separation from 
an institution whose roots lay deep in his life and which had given him 
much aesthetic satisfaction, the agonising illuminations such as he ex- 
perienced at his brother’s first “Mass,” and the reaction of his sensitive 
nature to the cry of old friends—‘Don’t break all our hearts.” Knox 
could see the comic side, too—the innumerable breakfast-tables that would 
be stained as with a newly-spilt poached egg as a result of his religious 
vagaries. But what he may not have realised as fully as we do was the 
incongruity, the eccentricity, of his whole position. Having made up his 
mind at Oxford that he was to be a churchman he seems to us to have 
behaved somewhat as if a candidate for the army prepared himself by 
going to sea. His training, mainly self-given, was for the wrong church, 
and ordination only increased his inquisitiveness. He had not the tempera- 
mental caution to settle down in a position once attained; loyalty to his 
traditions and his church could not prevent him from pursuing truth until 
he had caught up with it. It is conceivable that the Anglican Church might 
have continued to make room for him, enabling him to add more names 
to his two lists—of places. where he was not asked to preach and of places 
where he was not allowed to say Mass. But compromise did not interest 
him. He got out, after as logical an exploration of the Roman claims as 
has ever been made, and put the whole story immediately in a book he 
himself never liked, but which must be regarded as a classic of its kind. 


LEON O BROIN 
Stillorgan Road, Dublin 


John of the Golden Mouth. By Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. Black- 
friars, London. Pp. 106. 8/6. 


FATHER VANDENBERGHE, a member of the Order of Preachers, here presents 
to us St. John Chrysostom as a model for preachers. His little book should 
have a wider appeal than just to preaching Fathers, however. I would 
recommend it particularly to young people, because it is not so much 
a study of St. John as a theologian and Father of the Church, as it is an 
appealing portrayal of an orator who was the idol of his times. In America 
we might compare him with Bishop Sheen; in Italy with Father Lombardi. 
These comparisons are made with reservations, of course. One difference: 
the castigations that St. John visited upon his people would merit him a 
libel suit in modern Italy. 

The author gives amply enough of direct quotations for us to have 
first hand experience of the sermons and homilies of St. John, and there 
are inimitable passages. At some points the Eastern mentality of the fourth 
century seems far, far away. At others we seem very close to our own 
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age. Throughout all glows a vision of the Mystical Body of Christ that 
is much clearer than ours could be today. There is not the temptation 
to see in the poor man the subject of the welfare state or the potential 
cell of the proletariat. Here is simply the Master who is Christ. St. John 
says, “Of what use is it to be called a servant of God, when you, His 
servant, gorge yourself with wine whilst he, the Master, goes hungry and 
even lacks necessaries.” In thus revealing St. John Chrysostom to us, 
Father Vandenberghe has done a good work; he has also accomplished a 
good translation into English. 
SisTeR M. MATTHIAS, O.P. 

Villa Schifanoia, Florence 


The Roman Socrates: A portrait of St. Philip Neri. By Louis Bouyer. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London. Pp. 87. 8/6. 


Tus life of St. Philip Neri should be of general interest. At moments throughout 
the reading I felt that the psychology of the Italian in general was not quite 
grasped. The movements and routine of St. Philip’s confraternity seem to me 
typically Italian, not at all Quakerish or Methodist-like (comparisons which 
the author suggests). On the last page of the book, however, Father Bouyer 
says that Philip “knew that the Devil is ever striving to make us . . . place 
ourselves on an equality with God and that is why he continually prevented 
those about him from taking themselves too seriously. The only antidote to 
the deadly seriousness into which pride can lead us is . . . the joyful simplicity 
of the children of God.” This is an arresting observation on an Italian sanctity. 
For the Latin has this objectivity naturally. He laughs at life, even as he loves 
it. St. Philip was one of the great Italian saints who brought about such an 
interpenetration of Christianity with the Latin spirit that the Italian Communist 
today finds himself constrained to take part in his local Corpus Christi procession. 
This is his life; the Church is in his blood. 


Father Bouyer has recently had a biography of Cardinal Newman published. 
I think he could not have made the same statement in it that he made of Philip 
Neri. Perhaps Newman typifies the English saint as St. Philip does the Italian. 
That this little volume is thought-provoking must now be evident. The English 
translation is excellent. 
Sr. M. Maruias, O.P. 
Villa Schifanoia, Florence. 


Anne de Guigne. By M. D. Poinsenet. Translated by Fergus Murphy. Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 151. 10/6. 


Tuis is the life-story of a French child who was born in Annecy-le-Vieux in 1911, 
and died in the odour of sanctity in 1922, when she was not quite 11 years old. 
During the first years of her life this singularly intelligent child showed even 
more strongly than most children the germ of egoism left by original sin, which 
if it had been allowed to develop in her, would have had disastrous consequences. 
We are told that she had no natural tendency towards obedience or docility, she 
was proud and haughty, jealous, greedy and flew into rages, so much so that her 
grandfather once said sympathetically of her good mother: ““God help her when 
Anne is 20.” But she was well and wisely handled; this, in addition to the great 
shock caused by the news of her father’s death in action in the First World War. 
seemed to have wrought a complete change in her. From that time onward, het’ 
heart was completely given to God, no sacrifice was too much for her, and when 
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He asked the final sacrifice—a painful illness which caused her early death— 
she showed a heroism which compels our unstinted admiration. Eleven years 
later when the coffin in which the child had been laid was opened, spectators 
saw the body of the little girl lying intact, as it had been laid so many years 
before. 

Although this is a book about a child, it is by no means a child’s book, any 
more than we could call the first part of the Autobiography of St. Therese a 
child’s book, for there are lessons which will help young and old alike. It can 
be read with profit by all teachers, both religious and lay, and by all who are 
concerned with the training of children. It shows clearly that the germ of Divine 
Life given in Baptism is a growing organism, the beginning of that life, which 
given suitable conditions for sanctity, will come to its full flowering in Heaven, 
There is a special lesson in it for all bound by religious vows—Anne, guided 
by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, attained perfection through obedience and 
reached obedience through love. 

Moruer M. Baptist 
Conyent of the Holy Rosary, Killeshandra 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FATHER AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P., writes of Morals and Marriage (by 
Thomas Gilby, O.P., Longmans, Green and Co., London, 92 pages, 6/-): 
“This is a welcome new edition of a book which has proved itself in 
storms and fair weather. It is a masterly exposition of the moral principles 
which govern the life of husband and wife together. Father Gilby is 
principally concerned with the moral problems of their sex-life, while 
insisting that this is by no means the whole of their life. This new edition 
has an added chapter on moral problems connected with childbirth. The 
book is written with frankness and reverence. Father Gilby combines 
general culture and sensibility with his specialised knowledge. Consequently, 
he is able to combine theological accuracy with lucidity and urbanily of 
expression, and he can be quite unyielding about the Church’s moral 
principles, while at the same time being at pains to show the essential 
humanity of her teaching. This is especially the case with his section on 
craniotomy.” 


FATHER EPHREM McCartny, O.P., St. Mary’s, Tallaght, writes that Vision. 


Books have been remarkably successful in making the lives of the saints 
attraclive to young people without detracting from the spiritual character 
of their subjects’ heroism. He knows from experience that they are read 
with eagerness by the young people for whom they are intended. Of the 
latest addition to the series—St. Elizabeth’s Three Crowns (by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, Burns Oates, London, 189 pages, 12/6)—he writes: 
“St. Elizabeth princess of Hungary was taken at an early age to the castle 
of Wartburg, to be brought up with the family of her future husband. 
Even as a child, she was remarkable for her love of the poor. When she 
and her children were forced to leave their home after the death of her 
husband, St. Elizabeth made this cross an occasion of even greater zeal 
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in the service of the sick and poor. She did not long survive her husband, 
however, but such was the fame of her sanctity that four vears after her 
death she was canonized. The story is told in a simple and moving way 
that gives food for thought to all and yet appeals to the young.” 


Miss D. D. C. Pocuin Moutp, Aherla, Co. Cork, writes of Communion 
Through Pain (by Mary Jackson, Blackfriars, London, 87 pages, 6/6): 
“Sickness, suffering, the existence of evil, seem to be one of our contem- 
porary world’s particular difficulties in coming to believe in God. Mary 
Jackson, with long experience of suffering behind her, has written a 
helpful little book to signpost the road through sickness, suffering accepted 
joyfully as penance, to sanctity. Illness can be opportunity: she quotes 
Claudel that “the sick man and the saint are people whom God will not 
leave alone.” It is true that “God takes a most royal risk” in letting us 
be afflicted, for according to how we take it, it can make or mar. Yet 
if the angels were capable of envy, they might envy us the ability to 
suffer, for “pain can be the language of love.” Although this is primarily 
intended as a book for the sick to ponder over and act uvon, it should 
not, therefore, be neglected by those in good health, more especially if 
they are in contact with non-Catholics who see suffering and disease as 
an objection to the existence of God.” 


Pan Books, Ltd., have brought out a Great Pan edition of Ruth 
Cranston’s The Mystery of Lourdes, 208 pages, 2/6. This is a welcome 
reprint—the book was first published two years ago by Evans Brothers, 
Ltd. Many readers will have read the extracts from the book which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Press earlier this year. The author is a Protestant; 
she writes with revereace and accuracy, even though it is a bit discon- 
certing to find whole-hearted acceptance of Lourdes coupled with a 
comfortable non-sectarianism. But Catholics will find her book eminently 
readable, probably the most informative book on Lourdes for the money. 
And her style is keyed to the wider public that Pan books reach. 


FATHER MARTIN ‘CLIFFORD, O.P., writes of From School to Work, 
Book one, by John Cullen, Longmans, London, 38 pages, 3/6: “Not 
having seen the other two parts of this work one hesitates to pass judge- 
ment on it, but one is forced to confess that after intense perusual of this 
part the purpose of the author remains a mystery. The best thing about 
the book is the illustration, and it is a real pity that an intelligible text 
could not have been prepared to accompany it. It claims to be aimed 
at the adolescent boy or -girl about to leave school. All we can say is 
that the adolescent boys of this age, with whom we are familiar, would 
find little to appeal to them in it. On the whole one feels that it might 
have been better if this book had not been published.” 


Burns AND Oates have earned our gratitude by adding Father Philip Hughes’ 
A Popular History of the Catholic Church (5/-, 278 pages) to their excellent 
Universe paper-back’series.*All the features are here which so many clerical 
students will remember with gratitude, the excellent chronological, tables, the 
index. One hopes that the wider; “‘paper-back”’ public will acquire this readable, 
useful summary of the Church’s history. One thinks of what.a boon it will ‘be 
to study groups, members of. Patrician: groups, etc,. 


Priests will welcome the publication, by CLONMORE AND Regnorps of Dr. 
P. F. Cremin’s two famous articles on’Reserved Sins and Ceénsures and The 
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Integrity of Confession. They are published in a paper-backed booklet, under 
the general title Penance, with the titles of the articles as sub-titles. The first 
article is, perhaps, the more widely known, since it was the first of the two to 
be published—in The Irish Theological Quarterly, October, 1951. Experts say 
that it is the best treatment of this complicated subject to appear in English. 
The second article appeared in the same journal in July, 1955. Neither article 
needs any recommendation to priests and clerical students. 


BOOKS ABOUT OUR LADY 


(The following list has been, for the most part, compiled by Father 
Donal Flanagan, St. Joseph’s College, Ballinasloe, and also from a 
bibliography furnished by the secretariat of the Maynooth Union Summer 
School. The comments are Father Flanagan’s.) 

Biblical Mariology 

F. M. Braun, O.P., La Mére des Fidéles, Casterman, Paris, 1952. 

E. May, Mary in the Old Testament, being an article in Carol’s Mariology, 
vol. 1, Herder, St. Louis, 1952. 

Patristic Mariology 

T. Livius, C.SS.R., The Blessed Virgin in the Fathers of the First Six 
Centuries, Burns Oates, London, 1893: “Old, but pretty good.” 

G. Joussard, Marie a travers la patristique, being an article in H. du 
Manoir’s encyclopedia, Maria, 1, pp. 69-157: “Modern, very good; studies 
motherhood, virginity, sanctity of Mary; very balanced.” 

General Works : 

Pope Pius XII, Our Lady Queen of Heaven (Encyclical, Ad Coeli 
Reginam), Irish C.T.S. pamphlet. 

Jean Guitton, The Blessed Virgin, Burns Oates, London, 1952: “Very 
good, rather eirenic approach.” 

Cyril Bernard, Mother of God, Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 1957: 
“Good.” 

C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P., A Complete Mariology, Blackfriars, London, 
1958. 

R. Laurentin: “Anything by Laurentin is excellent, but only one of his 
books has been translated: Queen of Heaven, Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin.” 

Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., Mediatress of All Graces, Golden Eagle | 
Books, Dublin, 1958. 

M. J. Scheeben, Mariology, 2 vols., Herder, St. Louis, 1946-1948. 

J. B. Carol (editor), Mariology, 2 vols., Herder, St. Louis. . 


Our Lady and the Church 

Henri de Lubac, The Church and Our Lady, being chapter nine of The 
Splendour of the Church (pp. 239-289): “An inspired and inspiring piece 
of writing, with many citations from primary sources.” 

C. Vollert, S.J., Mary and the Church, being an atricle in J. B. Carol’s 
edition of Mariology, vol..2, Herder, St. Louis, 1958, 


